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What Have We Learned? 


By JOHN W. NASON 


Some Implications of the Army and Navy Programs for Higher Education 


HE most spectacular and the 

most widely discussed episode 

in the recent history of higher 
education in the United States has 
been the invasion by the armed forces 
of college and university campuses. I 
use the term without prejudice, for 
the invasion was invited, indeed re- 
quested, and in some cases demanded 
by institutions the members of which 
realized that in total war every group 
must make its appropriate contribu- 
tion. In some cases, the armed forces 
merely leased physical facilities. In 
others, they asked the institutions 
to implement training programs which 
were of limited duration and special- 
ized character. The majority of cases, 
however, have been co-operative edu- 
cational ventures in which the armed 
forces have prescribed the general 
framework, leaving individual faculty 
groups considerable latitude in carry- 
ing out the program in the light of 
their funded educational experience. 


I refer to the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program, now largely defunct, and 
to the Navy College Training Pro- 
gram, commonly known as the V-12 
Program, which is now approaching 
the completion of its first year. What 
have we learned of lasting value or 
significance from our new experience? 

This is an interim report, and it is 
important to emphasize its tentative 
character. It is too soon for a fully 
objective appraisal. We shall not per- 
haps be entirely clear about the sig- 
nificance of the impact of the Army 
and Navy on our colleges and univer- 
sities until some years after the war. 
Furthermore, adequate information 
is not yet available. While the judg- 
ments expressed in this article have 
been checked against the experience 
of other institutions, they are in- 
evitably colored by my firsthand 
acquaintance with the special cir- 
cumstances surrounding one Navy 
V-12 program, not the least important 
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of which have been the fine under- 
standing and co-operation of the 
commanding and executive officers. 
Nevertheless, some _ generalizations 
may be offered with varying degrees 
of conviction. While it is too soon to 
reach final conclusions, the time has 
come to reflect upon our experiences 
and to make at least a preliminary 
appraisal of their significance, whether 
positive or negative, for the future 
course of education. 


HERE is a variety of academic 

lessons to be learned from the 
present Army and Navy programs. 
The most obvious of these concern 
both the methods and the content of 
instruction. 

Intensive language instruction has 
been given its first large-scale trial. 
In contrast to traditional methods of 
teaching foreign languages, there are 
two significant features of the exper- 
iment. Instruction is intensive in the 
sense that many more hours per 
week—in some cases all of the working 
hours—have been devoted to master- 
ing the language; and emphasis has 
been placed from the start on the 
acquisition of a speaking knowledge. 
Neither aspect of the program is new. 
Here and there universities and 
colleges had been experimenting with 
similar techniques before the war. 
Nor has the value of this method 
been fully demonstrated. It is the sub- 
ject of much debate among teachers 
of modern languages. Nevertheless, 
intensive language programs, given 
their first widespread trial under 
Army and Navy stimulus, have pro- 
duced some remarkable results. It 
will not be easy to fit intensive in- 
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struction into the regular curriculum, 
It may prove to be more expensive | 
than traditional methods because of 
the high number of classroom hours, 
It will certainly demand a higher 
quality of instruction than the ay. 
erage in the past. In the light, how- 
ever, of its effectiveness and in view 
of the almost certain need in the 
postwar period for a wider command 
of foreign languages, some modifica. 
tion of, and improvement in, our 
traditional practices are essential. 
Probably one of the most successful, 
and certainly one of the most exciting, 
of the new ventures has been the 
language and area program of the 
ASTP. Colleges and universities have 
long recognized the evil of too much 
departmentalization and have sought 
various means, generally without 
much success, of breaking down de- 
partmental divisions. The insistence 
of the Army that the language and area 
curriculum should not be merely a 
congeries of old courses in new juxta- 
position, but new courses freshly 
devised to give a maximum of under- 
standing of the language, history, 
culture, and institutions of a given 
geographical area, has done much to 
show the value of a new integration of 
subjects and the possibility of modify- 
ing traditional practices and groupings. 
It has been suggested that the 
Army and Navy are providing a 
lesson in the value of Freshman 
English as a necessary tool. In both 
the ASTP and the V-12 programs 
instruction in both written and oral 
expression has been compulsory. Few 
would question the importance of 
being able to communicate one’s ideas 
in simple, direct, and accurate prose. 


} 
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There is perhaps some _ incidental 
value to the colleges and universities 
in experimenting with different ways 
of combining practice in oral and 
written expression in the same course. 
The real lesson, however, is not one 
for the colleges, which in the past 
have rather wistfully insisted upon the 
importance of the ability to com- 
municate ideas; it is being learned by 
the students and the public in general, 
who are suddenly waking up to the 
fact that this ability is not merely an 
antique academic notion, but is of 
high importance to so unacademic an 
organization as the armed forces. 

Technical training has been at a 
premium. Some educators believe 
that changes in the content of certain 
basic science courses such as math- 
ematics and physics have suggested. 
improvements which should be car- 
ried over into peacetime. There is no 
unanimity of opinion. At one extreme 
is the experience of some institutions, 
particularly those with pre-meteor- 
ology units, which report that they 
have increased the content and de- 
creased the time of these courses with 
complete success. At the other ex- 
treme lies the dissatisfaction of many 
teachers of science with requested 
changes in content and with lowered 
standards. Here as elsewhere, no 
final conclusion can be reached, if 
ever, until after the war. 

Both the Army and the Navy have 
opposed large classes. In the ASTP 
and the V-12 the numbers have varied 
between ten and twenty-five—with 
exceptions in both directions. The 
value of small classes is no new dis- 
covery to those institutions which 
have made a practice of them. In- 
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deed, their value has been almost 
universally admitted even where the 
practice has been at variance with the 
principle. The proof of the value lies 
in the practice, and some lasting ben- 
efit may result from the present 
experience with classes of reasonably 
small size. 

Visual education, like intensive 
language instruction, is not an Army 
or Navy invention, but under the 
exigencies of war it has been more 
widely used and publicized than ever 
before. Its chief application has been 
in the training programs of the armed 
forces themselves. Here shortness of 
time, together with the ability of many 
enlisted men to learn more easily 
through pictures than through words, 
has dictated the extensive use of 
moving pictures. Its efficiency as a 
device of instruction in this connec- 
tion has been fairly well demon- 
strated. Before the war there was 
much talk and some slight experimen- 
tation with this technique both in 
secondary schools and in higher edu- 
cation. After the war it should 
receive much wider application. Its 
use at present is of real significance, 
and education should profit as a result. 


F THE lasting value of various 

experiments in educational method 
and content is difficult to assess, the 
lessons to be learned from the super- 
imposition of externally determined 
programs upon the conventional aca- 
demic process are even more elusive. 
Yet this is the area where most of 
the friction has occurred and where 
the debate has been hottest. Some 
attempt to stand off and see what we 
have learned is desirable, even though 
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we are clearly too close to the scene 
for any but the most tentative judg- 
ments. The imposition by the Army 
and the Navy of various rules and 
regulations which do not arise out of 
the nature of the academic process 
has been the cause of much concern 
on college and university campuses. 
The seemingly arbitrary limitation of 
the hours when instruction can be 
carried on, the multitude of tests and 
reports, the variety of military and 
naval obligations which consume time 
which might otherwise be employed 
in study have appeared and often 
still appear as an unneccessary inter- 
ference with the main purpose of the 
training programs. 

It is easy, however, to exaggerate 
both the interference and the arbi- 
trariness of these rules and regulations. 
Obligations which are not academic 
are unavoidable for men in uniform, 
and it is doubtful whether they take 
up more time than was formerly 
wasted by civilian students. More 
frequent and more detailed tests and 
reports are inevitable under the cir- 
cumstances. Academic practice re- 
specting civilians has varied widely in 
the past. Small colleges in particular 
have enjoyed a freedom of individual 
faculty action in this area of exam- 
inations, reports, hours of instruction, 
and the like, which has at times 
bordered on academic anarchy. Many 
deans and registrars could speak elo- 
quently on this subject. The situation 
varies widely from one institution to 
the next and from one type of program 
to another. While some regulations 
have undoubtedly not been needed 
and some have worked real hard- 
ship, there would appear to be more 
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annoyance than genuine interference, 

Both the Army and the Navy have 
with certain exceptions prescribed the 
number and the general content of 
the courses to be given under the 
training programs. Few instructors 
like curriculums imposed on them 
from outside or from above. They 
have the natural conviction, which is 
generally sound, that they can best 
teach in their own way. The amal- 
gamation of prescribed courses with 
the institution’s own program is fre- 
quently difficult and not infrequently 
wasteful of both time and energy, 
The decision, from which there is no 
appeal, that so many hours each week 
are to be given to a certain subject 
and, what is worse, the sudden 
decision to change the number of 
allotted hours or the amount of 
material to be covered present gen- 
uine academic difficulties. Here is the 
report of an instructor in a Naval 
Flight Preparatory School: 

Decisions that in a civilian college 
would be discussed at length at faculty 
meetings are settled promptly without 
any need or opportunity for comment 
by the instructors concerned. Thus one 
may learn some morning that, as of the 
following Monday, the course he is 
teaching is to be shortened two weeks, 
and certain material is to be dropped and 
other material added. There is no point 
in questioning whether the new arrange- 
ment provides the most desirable order 
of the course material, or whether it is 
possible for the cadets to learn the 
material in the time provided. The 
decisions have been made, and it is the 
instructor’s job to put them into effect 
as best he can.! 


1Beckley, Donald K. ‘Teaching in a Navy 
School,” Journat or Hicuer Epucarion, XV 
(March, 1944), p. 124. 
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This may be an extreme situation, 
but even in more moderate circum- 
stances a certain amount of dissat- 
isfaction remains. 

Here again, however, the disad- 
vantages can be easily overestimated. 
Faculty members may feel, and often 
rightly, that they know their job 
better than the armed forces do, and 
could, if given the freedom, produce 
better results in their own way. But 
after all, the armed forces which are 
paying for the programs have a right 
to say what it is that they want, par- 
ticularly as the ultimate purpose of 
the program is military and as speed 
is an essential factor. It must be 
borne in mind that both the Army 
and the Navy have special committees 
of educators who largely determine 
the specifications for the courses. It 
was highly desirable from the begin- 
ning that minimum standards and a 
reasonable level of performance should 
be set. In the light of the great 
diversity existing within institutions 
of higher learning, it was inevitable 
that any attempt at a uniform pro- 
gram would jack up some colleges, 
retard others, and effect curricular 
changes in most. What has been 
really important has been the absence 
of interference with academic freedom 
in the ordinary connotation of the 
term. Instructors have not been told 
what to believe or what to make their 
students believe. Within the general 
framework of a course, instructors 
have been free to give their own 
emphases and select their own ma- 
terials for instruction. If the situation 
has not been perfect, it has at least 
been vastly better than might have 
been expected. 
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T IS impossible to discuss the 

impact of externally imposed pro- 
grams on the existing practices of 
colleges and universities without say- 
ing something about the atmosphere 
within which education is now con- 
ducted. There is some evidence that 
the military atmosphere on our cam- 
puses has in certain cases provided a 
new and better incentive to successful 
academic work. This is particularly 
true of college graduates who have 
gone into some of the special Army 
and Navy programs, such as Military 
Government, and who report a new 
attitude toward the business of learn- 
ing. One wonders how a similar 
motivation might be provided for 
undergraduate civilian students. In 
the ASTP and V-12, transfer students 
occasionally admit to working harder 
and more seriously than ever before. 
In the V-12 program, the reward for 
successful work is real and the pen- 
alty for failure is immediate. There is 
an increased seriousness in the college 
and university atmosphere as a result 
of the war, and some believe that mil- 
itary discipline has a beneficial effect 
on academic performance. 

Nevertheless, there is considerable 
evidence that the military atmosphere 
of our colleges and universities is hav- 
ing a negative effect on the educa- 
tional enterprise. Many institutions 
report that less excellent work is 
being done and that the attitude of 
their ASTP and V-12 students toward 
their studies is less satisfactory than 
in days of peace. A number of expla- 
nations have been offered. It may be 
partly a matter of selection, about 
which something will be said later. It 
is partly a question of staleness. Most 
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of the students in uniform are now 
taken directly from high school and 
put on an accelerated program. To a 
considerable degree, it is the result of 
military life and military regimen 
which by their very nature contain 
elements which militate against the 
academic life. In all Army and Navy 
establishments, the men naturally and 
universally weary of the constant 
discipline and atmosphere of disci- 
pline; they seek at every opportunity 
to get as far away from it as possible. 
This revulsion against personal dis- 
cipline is automatically carried over 
into their attitude toward academic 
discipline. The work to be done is a 
part of the new life. It is a necessary 
evil. Each individual will do as much, 
and only as much, as is necessary to 
meet an adequate standard, wherever 
each may set that standard for him- 
self. Education as the improvement 
of the mind for its own sake, educa- 
tion as useful training for a job or 
profession in later civilian life, have 
largely disappeared. Like drill, in- 
spection, and personal behavior in 
public places, it is merely another set 
of requirements for a queer sort of 
regimented existence. 

The Army and Navy programs have 
been of great help to many colleges 
and universities, but they have not 
revitalized education as has frequently 
been claimed. One college president 
has written: “The air is electrified by 
the thrill of immediate contact with 
one of the great problems of civilized 
life—the protection of our freedoms.” 
This, in my opinion, is just not so, nor 
will it be found to be so when all the 
tumult and the shouting have died 
away. There is no reason why it 
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should be so. It is no criticism of the 
armed forces that they have not done 
what in the nature of the case they 
could hardly be expected to do. It 
will take time to appraise the full 


effect of programs determined from 


without and carried on in a military 
atmosphere. A preliminary review 
offers little evidence in favor of con. 
tinuation beyond the _ period of 
emergency. 


HE acceleration of the college 


course is a much discussed topic. 
Both the Army and the Navy pro. 
grams have necessitated virtually 
continuous operation of colleges and 
universities with the consequent dis- 
appearance of the long summer 
vacation. Critics of the “leisurely” 
four-year course are numerous and 
vocal, and some of them have wel- 
comed acceleration as a healthy step 
in the right direction. There is a 
growing conviction in many quarters, 
however, that the present practice 
provides a useful lesson in what not 
to do after the war is over. The sit- 
uation obviously differs with different 
types of institutions. Many state 
universities have operated on a four- 
quarter system for years and will 
continue to do so after the war. 
the other hand, the small college with 
its traditional two-semester or three- 
quarter program has paid a heavy 
price which it would do well to avoid 
in the years to come. 

In the first place, acceleration is too 
hard on members of the faculty. The 
stress of war has increased for most 
teachers the weekly teaching-load. It 
has also increased the number of 
weeks of teaching from 30 or 32 or at 
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most 36 to 48. This is a perfect 
formula for exhausting the chief intel- 
lectual asset of any educational insti- 
tution. Those who in the past have 
questioned the need for summer 
vacations for teachers would find the 
refutation of their position in what is 
happening on the campus today. 
Colleges and universities will end the 
war impoverished in one important 
respect. The faculty will have gone 
stale, and the quality of the teaching 
will be significantly poorer. Institu- 
tions which rely upon tuition and 
other fees for the major part of their 
operating revenue can meet this sit- 
uation by adding an appropriate 
number of individuals to the faculty— 
if they can be found. Institutions 
which are highly endowed are par- 
adoxically in a poorer position to 
increase the number of teachers, for 
the income from endowment remains 
the same whether the college is in 
session 30 weeks or 48. Additions are 
none the less made, and leaves of 
absence are granted wherever pos- 
sible. These are stopgaps which 
retard but do not stop the exhaustion 
of an important natural resource. 
In the second place, acceleration is 
undesirable from the student side. A 
college course in two and two-thirds 
years is better than only two-thirds 
of that course, but it is by no means 
the equivalent of a four-year pro- 
gram. Intensive work is an advantage 
in some subjects, such as modern 
languages—provided that the work 
does not continue too long at the 
intensive level. In other subjects, 


such as history, the rate of intellectual 
absorption slows down with continual 
gestation 


application. Intellectual 
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takes time. In addition to the purely 
academic disadvantages, is the disor- 
ganization of undergraduate life. This 
is perhaps less important in the 
relatively impersonal atmosphere of 
the large university; it becomes a 
serious disadvantage in the closely 
knit community of the small college. 
Membership in a distinct class, par- 
ticipation with one’s fellows in a wide 
variety of extra-curricular activities, 
a sense of belonging to a stable and 
ordered academic world are disrupted, 
if not destroyed, by the confusion 
created by acceleration. It would be 
easy to make too much of this last 
point. It is also easy to give it too 
little due. 

The advocates of continued accel- 
eration point to what they consider 
the waste of time of the summer vaca- 
tion and to the desirability of com- 
pleting education as quickly as possible 
in order that men and women may 
start promptly to earn their living in 
what may well be an economically 
stringent world. The financial argu- 
ment works both ways. In an econ- 
omy of lower incomes and _ higher 
taxes, it will be difficult for parents to 
pay the additional charges of an 
accelerated education. It does not 
help to point out that the total cost 
will be no greater and possibly slightly 
less; the fact remains that the money 
must be found in three years instead 
of four. The student who spends his 
summer earning money for the win- 
ter’s education would be under a 
double embarrassment. No doubt a 
better use could and must be made of 
the summer “vacation.” We may 
come to believe, although it is too 
soon to say, that the activities of the 
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summer period should be integrated 
with the college program and that the 
college or university must assume 
more responsibility for directing those 
activities. A host of possibilities occur 
the moment the suggestion is made. 
But let us avoid the exhausting 
process of merely extending the aca- 
demic program. That negative lesson 
has been already learned. 


HE most important single dis- 

covery resulting from the mani- 
fold adjustments of the colleges to the 
Army and Navy programs is that 
traditional educational institutions 
are more flexible than their most 
ardent supporters would have _ be- 
lieved. Colleges and universities have 
been staid and respectable. Past 
attempts at reform from within have 
generally, after a short lease on life, 
been suffocated under the blanket of 
opposition to any serious breach in 
time-honored attitudes and practices. 
Suddenly, in two eventful years, the 
entire program has been accelerated, 
courses have been changed in content, 
length, and number of class meetings, 
standards have been altered to meet 
the needs of new types of students, 
adjustments have been made to co- 
ordinate military with civilian pro- 
grams, individual faculty members 
have even undertaken to teach sub- 
jects they never dreamed of teaching. 
All this has been the result of the war 
and of the advent of the Army and 
Navy programs. The academic heav- 
ens have not fallen. One-tenth the 
change in peacetime would have been 
viewed as catastrophic. In wartime 
the results have not always been 
good, but they have not been fatal. 
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This is the most valuable lesson 
which educational institutions can 
learn from their experience with the 
war-created programs. Our own ways, 
even if preferable in some respects to 
present practices, are not the only 
ways. Education has a greater elas- 
ticity than many of us realized. If 
changes are essential or can get com- 
mon agreement, they can be put into 
effect with relative speed. This is 
particularly important at a time when 
higher education in this country faces 
a major problem. The good old days 
seem as idyllic to the average teacher 
today as do his college years to the 
ordinary alumnus. But the thought- 
ful educator, like the intelligent alum- 
nus, recognizes that colleges and 
universities can return to their tradi- 
tional practices and attitudes only at 
their peril. A return to normalcy or 
to business as usual might well be 
disastrous—in education just as much 
as in business or foreign relations. 
This is not the place to discuss what 
the changes should be. It is sufficient 
to recognize that changes must come. 
We can be grateful to the Army and 
Navy for teaching us that we have 
more vitality and more flexibility than 
we realized. It is good to know 
that, as we gird up our loins for the 
educational problems of the postwar 
period. 

So far I have been dealing with 
some of the academic implications 
of the Army and Navy programs. 
Few educational administrators would 
deny that they have learned some- 
thing from their financial negotia- 
tions with the Army and Navy. The 
establishment of the ASTP, the 
V-12, and the special programs has 
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been of undeniable financial help to 
many institutions which faced the 
loss of the greater part of their normal 
student body through the draft. Gov- 
ernment support of education is on 
the increase. Consider the NYA, the 
CCC, the Army and Navy programs, 
the educational benefits in the pro- 
posed veterans’ bills, the discussion of 
government scholarships in peacetime 
for the economically underprivileged. 
There are signs of an_ increasing 
tendency on the part of education, 
private as well as public, to look to 
the Government for aid. The expe- 
rience to date, however mixed, has 
not justified the fears of the more 
vocal opponents of Government aid. 
The present experiment has been of 
short duration and may well be an 
inadequate basis for a hasty general- 
ization. True, there has been quite 
specific determination of the program 
by those who foot the bill. But, as 
has been already pointed out, the 
surprising feature of the venture lies 
in the modest limits of that dictation. 
Furthermore, the Army and Navy 
presumably know what they want 
and why they want it, whereas col- 
leges and universities have never pre- 
tended to be military experts. When 
it comes to educating men and women 
for civilian life, however, it is another 
story. Here colleges and universities 
do have an understanding based on 
past experience which would justify 
considerable resistance to any attempt 
by Government to determine the 
character of the program. 

The negotiation of the contracts for 
the various programs of the armed 
forces has produced a considerable 
mixture of emotions. The early con- 
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tracts for the special schools were 
based primarily on the Government’s 
need for facilities which the institu- 
tions could provide if they would. 
The terms were generous to the 
institutions, perhaps too generous. 
With the ASTP and the V-12 con- 
tracts, however, the situation was 
reversed. The colleges and univer- 
sities were clamoring for units. Under 
principles laid down by a joint board, 
the Army and Navy wrote contracts 
which covered only the immediate 
services of instruction, housing, and 
messing, together with certain allow- 
ances for the use of property, for 
depreciation, and for similar items. 
There is ground for a legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion on the justice of 
eliminating several of the normal costs 
of education. The armed forces could 
and did say that they proposed to pay 
for only the more obvious costs of 
instruction. On the other hand, pro- 
vision for research, library acquisi- 
tions, general administration are all 
important items in the _ successful 
functioning of an educational institu- 
tion. While some of the decisions have 
seemed arbitrary, no question can 
be raised concerning the desire of the 
Army and the Navy to be fair. Most 
contracts for ASTP and V-12 units 
provide payments which fall some- 
what short of the total cost to the 
institution. There has been con- 
siderable higgling and _ bargaining, 
but no serious objection to the final 
agreement. 

The determination of actual costs 
has had the incidental value of 
forcing many institutions to review 
carefully the expense of the various 
items in their educational programs. 
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This may be of some importance in 
what many consider to be the grim 
financial years ahead. It is useful to 
know precisely where the money goes 
and useful to know how the costs of 
one institution compare with the 
average for institutions of the same 
type. There is a danger, however, in 
too much preoccupation with cost 
accounting. If it leads to a determi- 
nation of the educational program 
through an unimaginative application 
of cost figures, much damage can be 
done. Economics and astronomy, 
teaching and research, library acquisi- 
tions and laboratory apparatus cannot 
be treated like the various com- 
modities of a manufacturing con- 
cern—to be expanded or contracted 
in accordance with the unit cost. 
Departments of classics with tragically 
few students are relatively expen- 
sive, but they are not luxuries which 
can safely or wisely be abolished. 


HE Army and the Navy are pro- 

viding a new test of democracy 
in education. Equality of opportunity, 
implicit in democratic theory, means 
among many other things that 
individuals should go to college if 
they have the necessary ability and 
are capable of profiting from the 
experience. The armed forces are 
assigning men to educational institu- 
tions regardless of their economic or 
social background. While this has 
greater significance for private institu- 
tions, where under the best of circum- 
stances economic factors have played 
some part, it is also modifying the 
situation in publicly supported uni- 
versities. It has been estimated that 
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before the war only half the qualified 
high-school graduates went on to 
higher education. What lessons are 
there for education in the present 
experiment? 

One of the increasingly obvious 
features of the Army and Navy 
programs is the sharp difference in 
ability of the men assigned. If the 
men are selected on the basis of 
careful tests of ability, why should 
the marked differences in ability or in 
performance or both occur? Some 
mistakes must be laid to the machinery 
of selection. It would be surprising 
if so new an undertaking, created 
hastily under the exigencies of war 
and controlled by organizations which 
do not pretend to possess special 
educational competence, were not to 
falter and break down at various 
times. Errors have occurred both in 
the actual selection of men and in 
their assignment to the wrong pro- 
grams, but this does not explain all 
the difficulties. Is it possible that the 
tests used put too much emphasis 
on purely quantitative factors and 
too little on the qualitative aspects of 
the candidate’s ability? It has been 
suggested that selection of men for 
college work on the basis of examina- 
tion alone is bound to be unsatis- 
factory. Potential ability as measured 
by some modern tests is not enough 
in the absence of specific types of pre- 
liminary training. There are instances 
of the assignment to the basic cur- 
riculum of the V-12 program, with its 
concentration on college mathematics, 
physics, and elementary-engineering 


subjects, of men from the Fleet with 
great native ability but who have 
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WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED? 


never had a course in_ high-school 
algebra. Whatever their ability, these 
men cannot keep up with their fellows 
without special courses designed to 
fill in the gaps in their academic 
background. It can be argued, how- 
ever, that if these men are good 
enough, our curriculum should be 
suficiently flexible to take them where 
they are and provide as satisfactory 
a program as possible for them. Nor 
is potential ability, in the absence of 
the right kind of motivation, enough. 
It sounds snobbish to suggest that the 
right kind of cultural background is 
important. It is not essential if the 
right motivation can be provided in 
other ways. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that adequate native ability 
will not guarantee satisfactory work 
if the student lacks a desire to get 
an education or fails to see its value. 
There is some evidence, although 
here again we are too close to the 
scene to make secure generalizations, 
that the screening tests of the Army 
and Navy are not in_ themselves 
sufficient bases for the best selection 
and assignment of men to college and 
university studies. 

I emphasize this point not in order 
to be critical of the educational pro- 
grams or practices of the armed 
forces, but in order to call attention 
to some real problems in any effort 
to provide more democracy in educa- 
tion. The Army and Navy are doing 
about as good a job as could be 
expected of them. The real question 
concerns what colleges and univer- 
sities can learn from the present 
situation for their own advantage in 
the postwar years. It seems likely 
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and desirable that more and more 
efforts should be made to provide 
opportunities for higher education in 
accordance with ability and capacity. 
The successful functioning of a modern 
democracy depends in large part on 
better education for more people. It 
further appears likely that in the post- 
war years more attention will be paid 
to native ability and less to the 
traditional units of admission in 
selecting future students. This trend 
will be accentuated by the problem 
of fitting the returning veterans into 
the educational scheme. But the 
trend existed before the war came, as 
more and more admissions officers 
looked critically at their relatively 
rigid requirements for entrance. On 
the other hand, democracy does not 
demand that opportunity should be 
given to those who cannot profit 
from it or that individuals should 
be encouraged to undertake a pro- 
gram for which they lack aptitude and 
interest, if not ability. Successful 
academic performance is the result 
of many factors; it is not merely a 
question of the usual tests and 
measurements. How can we provide 
the greater opportunity which democ- 
racy demands and at the same time 
avoid the stultification of our pro- 
grams through the inclusion of large 
numbers of individuals who, whatever 
their ability, lack the incentive or the 
motivation or the point of view neces- 
sary to satisfactory performance? 
Our present experience with the pro- 
grams of the armed forces can be 
studied with great profit if we wish 
to learn as much as we can for our 
future policies and practice. 
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HERE is no certainty that the 
catalogue of lessons given here 

is anywhere near complete. There is 
even less certainty that the conclu- 
sions tentatively suggested will stand 
up under the scrutiny of later years 
and a more objective position. A few 
items seem fairly certain; the majority 
are the somewhat muddy precipitates 
of present discussion, offered more as 
a stimulus to reflection than as results 
which have been adequately tested. 
On the whole, less appears to have 
been learned from the experience with 
the Army and Navy programs than 
might have been expected. The 
advent of those programs necessitated 
a great educational upheaval; it has 
been the source of an enormous 
amount of talk. But, on second 
thought, it is not so surprising that 
the lessons have been relatively few 
and indecisive. The Army and Navy 
did not set out to conduct educational 
experiments; they asked the colleges 
and universities to help them in a pro- 
gram of military and naval training. 
The educational side of these programs 
was largely set up by men who, what- 
ever their uniforms, were educators by 
profession. They were designed so far as 
possible to fit in with existing practices. 
In many ways the most important 
lessons have centered in those areas 
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where experimentation and change 
were taking place before the war, 
The problems of higher education 
were being thought through carefully 
and critically before the war. In 
some cases, such as intensive language 
instruction, visual education, modifi- 
cation of admissions requirements, 
the Army and Navy programs will 
aid and abet the changes already 
implicit in the best educational prac- 
tice. If there is a reaction against 
the emphasis on technical training, 
the war may indirectly help in the 
revaluation and reorientation of the 
liberal-arts curriculum. The war has 
provided concrete problems in extend- 
ing democracy in education; these will 
be valuable for the adjustments that 
will almost certainly come in the days 
of peace. But most of all, the Army 
and Navy programs have shaken the 
colleges and universities out of their 
conventional ways and their unrea- 
soned resistance to change. The 
rigidity, even the smugness, is gone. 
The way is open for a reinterpretation 
of the traditional function of the 
college and university in terms that 
are appropriate to the second half of 
the twentieth century. That is no 
small blessing. The process has at 
times been painful, but let us give 


credit where credit is due. 
[Vol. XV, No. 6] 
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A Faculty Approaches Planning 


By H. GORDON HULLFISH 


Through Consultation with Representatives from Many Areas 


ANY associations of individ- 

uals—business and _profes- 

sional groups, religious bodies 
and educational institutions, state 
governments and city councils, labor 
and agriculture, government and in- 
dustry—are trying to forecast the 
action appropriate to the development 
and maintenance of social conditions 
which will foster security and peace 
in our time and in time to come. Some 
of these groups are ready now with 
specific proposals; others are engaged 
in the preliminary steps upon which 
their forthcoming proposals will be 
based; none has found, or is finding, 
the task to be an easy one. 

The faculty members and admin- 
istrative officers of colleges and uni- 
versities are fully familiar with these 
problems. Participants in higher edu- 
cation are under no illusion about the 
future. They may not know in detail 
what it will be like, but they do know 
that it is not to be a mere repetition 
of some prized moment in the past. 
Moreover, they are not sure that 
control of the future of education is 
to be in their hands. Some, because 
the complexity of the problem baffles 
them, may even secretly wish that 
decisions would be made for them by 
the Government. Others, however, 
and these are surely the majority, 
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are entirely willing to accept full 
responsibility for the conclusions they 
reach, but they find themselves face 
to face with questions, the answers to 
which are not readily discovered. 

No one has that vision of the future 
which reduces planning to an act of 
adjustment to known conditions, but 
enough is known, so far as education 
is concerned, to warrant planning, 
even though the result may be not a 
set plan so much as a readiness to 
move, depending upon the specific 
economic, political, and social con- 
ditions of the postwar world. 

These conclusions are drawn, in 
large measure, from the experience of 
two committees at Ohio State Univer- 
sity that have undertaken to outline 
a pattern for the future development 
of education in that university. One 
of the committees, the University 
Postwar Committee, appointed by 
President Bevis upon the request of 
the University Faculty Council,! has 
had among its responsibilities that of 
formulating specific proposals for the 
readjustment of curricular offerings 
and administrative practices to meet 
the needs of the students who will 
attend Ohio State University after 


1This Council consists of 45 faculty members 
elected by the faculty and 14 ex officto members 
(the president, vice-presidents, secretary of the 
University faculty, and the deans of the colleges). 
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the war. The other, a Conference 
Committee, was appointed to explore 
the possibility of bringing together 
outstanding persons from many areas 
of interest, to initiate, and to stim- 
ulate, wide consideration of the obli- 
gations which education must meet 
if it is to contribute to the develop- 
ment of a free America. Each com- 
mittee lived through its period of 
frustration. Indeed, neither achieved 
a sense of adequacy until the expe- 
rience of each brought them together 
in an unusual educational conference. 


HE University Postwar Com- 
mittee asked all members of the 
faculty to transmit to it their ideas 
about postwar education, and studies 
were initiated to evaluate essential 
information. The Ohio State group 
made every effort to share its thinking 
with similar groups on other cam- 
puses whose problems were in any 
degree comparable. Moreover, it stud- 
ied all available reports of national 
committees, kept in contact with 
proposals concerning the financing of 
education for veterans, and tried to 
familiarize itself with the correspond- 
ence courses for which students might 
later be expected to request credit. 
Service on the Postwar Committee 
made large demands upon the time 
and energy of its members. The 
committee worked for many months, 
and in February brought its first 
report to the University Faculty 
Council. The Committee was con- 
stantly confronted with the desire to 
know more than it could uncover 
about the exact character of the prob- 
lems it was trying to solve. It was 
entirely willing to accept the respon- 
sibility of steering its initial report 
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through the discussion of the Faculty 
Council; yet its members recognized 
their inability to be specific on many 
questions which they themselves had 
raised about the postwar situation. 

Leaders in industry, business, labor, 
agriculture, religion, international af. 
fairs, education, press, and radio 
showed gratifying interest in the sug- 
gestions of the Conference Committee 
that a group of outstanding persons 
from the various areas be brought 
together to discuss, in the intimate 
situation of a round-table confer- 
ence, the obligations of education 
in fostering the development of a 
free America. However, it was diffi- 
cult to select a time (a two-day period 
seemed necessary for the character of 
discussion desired) that could be 
fitted into the calendars of the persons 
invited to participate. 

Since the program of the Conference 
Committee could not be carried for- 
ward in the terms originally set, the 
suggestion was made that it would 
be helpful to discuss the part Ohio 
State University might play in meet- 
ing the problems which will confront 
industry, business, labor, and agri- 
culture in Ohio at war’s end. The 
Conference Committee decided to 
bring together appropriate persons to 
consider this problem. At this point, 
however, it seemed that the Conference 
Committee was taking to itself the 
problem assigned to the University 
Postwar Committee. The latter, how- 
ever, thought not, seeing in this pro- 
posal an opportunity to come to a 
closer view of the specifics for which 
it had so long been searching. 

It was not difficult to secure the 
participants, since this was to be 
a working conference concerned with 
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the problems of a specific institution 
rather than with the problems of edu- 
cation in general. On February 29 
and March 1, 1944, the following per- 
sons? joined the Ohio State groups in 
the discussion of postwar educational 
problems of Ohio: 


Cot. Joun N. Anprews, National Head- 
quarters, ‘Selective Service System 

J. W. Barker, special assistant to the 
Secretary of the Navy 

Epwin G. Booz, Booz, Allen, and Hamilton 

(management counsel, business surveys), 
Chicago 

Gorpon K. Cuacmers, president, Kenyon 
College; also, president, Ohio College 
Association 

Lr. Cot. Lystte W. Crort, ASTP Basic 
Training Center, Fort Benning, Georgia 

D, G. Davenport, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, United States Department of Labor 

Joun F. FENNELLY, executive director, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
A.B.Gorsucn, principal, Ashland High 
School; representing Ohio High School 


Principals’ Association 

Murray D. Lincoty, secretary, Ohio Farm 
Bureau 

Paut Mooney, personnel director, Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company, Cincinnati 

D’Atton B. Myers, Small Business Special- 
ist, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Gorpon W. Rosencrans, executive direc- 
tor, Ohio Postwar Program Commission 

Donato J. SHank, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Kart WHINNERY, superintendent of schools, 
Sandusky, representing Ohio Superin- 
tendents’ Association 

De.Bert Wooprorp, assistant superintend- 
ent, Ohio Department of Education 

Giapwin E. Younc, chairman, Midwest 
Committee on Postwar Programs, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 

*Unfortunately, labor was not represented at the 

conference. Robert J. Watt, international repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor, and 
J. Raymond Walsh, director, Education and 


Research, Congress of Industrial Organizations, had 
expected ‘to attend. Each, however, was unable to. 
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The members of the Postwar and of 
the Conference Committees asked the 
members of the Administrative Coun- 
cil and the Council on Instruction to 
join them as Ohio State representatives 
during the conference. 

The Conference Committee planned 
the procedure for the discussion, 
formulated the agenda and submitted 
these to the other groups for consid- 
eration and approval. Several days 
in advance of the conference, all par- 
ticipants received with the agenda a 
copy of the first report of the Ohio 
State University Postwar Committee. 

Since the meetings were closed, 
there was complete freedom of dis- 
cussion. This was an essential con- 
sideration for some of the participants 
because of the nature of their in- 
formation. The discussion was given 
direction by the topics in the agenda 
but, for fear that this might turn out 
to be “paper direction only,” some 
campus participant introduced each 
topic briefly. His function was to set 
down a common base from which 
discussion could proceed. Each par- 
ticipant had a background of expe- 
rience related to important aspects of 
the topic under consideration and 
a lively concern about education. 
Finally, in order to relate the con- 
ference to the campus as a whole, all 
members of the faculty—they also 
had just received the report of the 
Postwar Committee—were invited to 
attend the concluding and summariz- 
ing session. 


O ATTEMPT was made to put 
the members of the conference 
on record by the passage of resolu- 
tions or the formulation of plans of 
action. Ideas were exchanged freely, 
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and points of agreement were achieved 
as a natural consequence of the readi- 
ness of the participants to share 
responsibility in the exploration of 
the problems to which the conference 
addressed itself. The high points in 
the “‘unvoted consensus” were: 


It is both appropriate and desirable 
that education join industry, business, 
labor, agriculture, and government in 
planning for the postwar period. Educa- 
tion need fear control by government 
only in the event that it fails to show 
vigor and independence in shaping its 
own Course. 

There is no economic certainty ahead; 
there may be, indeed, quite stormy 
weather. Nevertheless, it is clear that: 
1. The people want free enterprise to have 
another trial. 

. They want a level of employment never 
previously reached in peacetime years, at 
least $5,000,000, as a possible goal and one 
essential to the success of free enterprise. 

3. The people believe that through the gov- 

ernment they have a right to plan against 

adversity. 

4. The peoples of the world are on the march 

toward freedom, away from the conditions 

of want. 


tO 


Specific institutions of higher learning, 
such as Ohio State University, need to 
know more than they have in the past 
about the employment trends in the ter- 
ritories they serve.’ This will be especially 
true as reconversion approaches. Even 
now, the anticipated drop in_heavy- 
industry production, the need to develop 
the distributive fields, the hoped-for re- 
covery of small business, and the growing 
need for increased educational, recrea- 
tional, and medical services are suggestive. 

The students who return to higher 

3[mmediately following the conference, President 
Bevis called together a committee of research 
persons, requesting them to propose a procedure 
whereby Ohio State University might initiate the 
necessary studies to keep the institution informed 
about conditions in differing regions of the state. 
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education at the end of the war will not 
only have had wide experience in the 
services and in industry, they will also 
have had extensive experience with study 
under conditions of high motivation and 
of clearly defined purposes. We may 
expect them to demand an efficiency in 
college teaching which has not been 
characteristic of it in the past. Moreover, 
these students are sure to be in a hurry, 
anxious to re-establish themselves in 
relation to their civilian plans. They will 
be quite accustomed to procedures of 
testing and classification and will want 
all of their experience evaluated in 
“credit” terms. It will be fatal to compel 
them to adjust to fixed curriculums; and, 
even under conditions of great flexibility, 
the problems of adjustment will not be 
easy. Guidance programs will need to be 
enlarged and wisely administered. 

The demands which the returning 
students make cannot, of course, deter- 
mine the full character of the institutional 
offering nor the full quality of its pro- 
gram. The liberating influence of knowl- 
edge that reaches beyond an immediate 
achievement in economic. status, the 
necessary knowledge of the total world 
in which we are to have our future devel- 
opment, and the understanding of the 
problems which the citizen of peacetime 
must learn to solve are of paramount 
importance for the education of these 
students. But they are not likely to 
accept this as self-evident. To be con- 
vincing, the institution will have to step 
up the effectiveness of its teaching in 
these areas. 

There will be large surpluses of tech- 
nically trained individuals at the end of 
the war in certain activities; yet there is 
evidence to suggest that there will be a 
great demand for technical education on 
what is frequently termed “sub-profes- 
sional” or “post high-school” level. It 
is doubtful that higher education should 
offer this education. It should, however, 
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be concerned about its character and its 
development. Indeed, in terms of the 
growing technical interest, the time is 
ripe for the development of co-ordinated 
plans that make for more effective rela- 
tionships among the high-school, sub- 
professional, and college and university 
offerings. There is no need to duplicate 
offerings (the regional approach to the 
technical institute in New York is 
suggestive on this score), and there is a 
need to give each unit distinctive 
work to do. 

Postwar problems have already ar- 
rived, with men being discharged from 
the services at a rate of better than 
65,000 each month. This fact provides 
communities an opportunity to develop 
procedures of guidance and adjustment 
(and there are many agencies, official and 
semi-official, whose efforts will need to be 
co-ordinated) and readiness to serve the 
larger need at the end of the war. In 
this connection, institutions of higher 
learning should help both communities 
and agencies prepare for the guidance 
tasks which are ahead. Part of this 
preparation will be the actual training of 
personnel. More of it, however, may 
be consultation on campus and_ in 
communities concerning the effective 
co-ordination of community guidance 
resources. It is anticipated that the local 
high school will in many instances pro- 
vide the community with a natural center 
for bringing together the appropriate 
agencies. 

Higher education in the future will 
have a responsibility for continuing or 
adult education, partly as a postwar 
measure, but, more particularly, as a 
service to bring the vast range of knowl- 
edge it possesses into more effective 
relationship to the lives which might be 
transformed by it. The pattern of agri- 
cultural education, particularly in exten- 
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sion and in short courses, may be 
followed. Perhaps centers adjacent to the 
institution will be created. In any event, 
social need is sure to pull higher education 
into a more intimate and responsible rela- 
tionship to its culture. Among others, we 
may expect emphases to be placed upon 
education for labor and small business. 
It would be unfair to present these 
paragraphs as a summary of the con- 
ference. They do represent, however, 
some of the maior topics of consensus 
reached during the two days of dis- 
cussion. They seemed important at 
the time, and they remain so in retro- 
spect. By a happy accident of sched- 
uling, the University Faculty Council 
initiated its consideration of the 
Postwar Committee report on the 
afternoon following the conference. 
At that time, the University Postwar 
Committee, and through it the Fac- 
ulty Council, realized the significance 
of the thinking of the conference. 
This Committee had not had time to 
reconsider its report, nor had the 
conference suggested that this was 
necessary. What had happened was 
that its suggestions were now strength- 
ened by its rich experience in shared 
thinking with those who had had 
direct relationship to many facets of 
the problem of readjustment. This 
does not mean that certainty sud- 
denly appeared on the Ohio State 
University campus. It does mean, 
however, that a promising approach 
to planning was explored and found 
good. It ought now to be possible to 
take the next steps with greater 
confidence. 
[Vol. XV, No. 6] 
4A report of the Conference will be published. 











The Effect of the Curtailment of 
the ASTP on Junior Colleges 


By WALTER C. EELLS 


The Junior College Adjusts to Cancellation of the Army Program 


HAT has been the effect on 
junior colleges of the sudden 
curtailment of the Army 


Specialized Training Program? Very 
little effect, indeed, for the simple 
reason that relatively few junior 
colleges had such units. Only about 
a dozen junior colleges in a_ half- 
dozen states scattered from California 
to Georgia, from Idaho to Texas, have 
had either Army or Navy basic 
programs or the related STAR units. 
Half of these dozen were in California. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the 
suddenly announced plans for can- 
cellation or severe restriction of these 
programs did not cause such con- 
sternation among the six hundred 
junior colleges in all parts of the 
country as it caused in the many 
senior institutions where these pro- 
grams have been such a vital factor. 
Because of their size, and the housing 
requirements, less than 4 per cent 
of the junior colleges of the country 
even received the necessary prelimi- 
nary approval of the Joint Committee 
for the Selection of Non-Federal 
Institutions,! as contrasted with the 


1] have already published these facts in “The 
Plight of the Colleges,’ Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, XX1X (Octo- 
ber, 1943), pp. 508-17. 


great majority of the larger colleges 
and universities of the country, 
Most of the privately controlled junior 
colleges were too small to accom- 
modate units of the size which the 
Army and Navy considered necessary 
for efficiency. Most of the publicly 
controlled junior colleges lacked the 
necessary facilities for housing and 
feeding the men. In the few cases 
where ASTP units were assigned to 
junior colleges, special arrangements 
such as use of gymnasium for sleeping 
quarters, construction of temporary 
barracks, or other makeshift adjust- 
ments were made. 

At the time institutions were being 
approved for various Federal pro- 
grams, many junior-college admin- 
istrators were distinctly disappointed 
because their institutions were not 
included. Now, however, when one 
finds the violent readjustments in 
budgets, curriculums, and facilities 
that are being required of the senior 
colleges which had ASTP units, it may 
be the junior-college administrators 
are not so unfortunate after all. 

Approximately 75 junior colleges 
have suspended operation on account 
of the war. For the most part, how- 
ever, these were marginal institu- 
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tions—too small to offer adequate 
differentiated curriculums even in 
peacetime. In one state, for example, 
where 15 public junior colleges have 
closed, the average enrollment in 
them even under pre-war conditions 
was less than 50 students each. 
Several of the privately controlled 
junior colleges with superior plants 
have seen those plants taken over by 
Army or Navy for hospitals or for 
training purposes. 

For 1942-43, the number of regular 
students in junior colleges showed a 
decrease of 15 per cent from the 
previous year, while the number of 
special students, rather surprisingly, 
actually increased 22 per cent. This 
increase in special students represents 
for the most part the flexibility of the 
junior college—its ability and willing- 
ness to adapt its curriculums to the 
particular needs of young people, and 
of adults also, in wartime situations, 
to give short courses in preparation 
for special types of service in war 
plants. The total number of regular 
students reported for 1942-43 (the 
latest year for which complete figures 
are available) is 132,000; of special 
students, 193,000. It is probable 
that the number of regular students 
this year will show a further drop 
of 30 per cent, but it is difficult as 
yet to make any estimate of the pos- 
sible change in number of special 
students. 

In some states the loss of regular 
students is reported to be as high as 
80 per cent, but this situation is not 
typical. Many of the junior colleges 
for young women, of which there are 
more than 100, report capacity enroll- 
ments and in some cases waiting lists. 
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Some of the coeducational junior 
colleges have become in effect junior 
colleges for women for the duration. 
Undoubtedly, if the war continues 
long, there will be further fatalities 
among the junior colleges. For the 
most part, however, they have already 
made their hard adjustments to the 
harshness of wartime conditions, and 
they have done it with few exceptions 
without the financial assistance rep- 
resented by the Army Specialized 
Training Programs or other types of 
specialized Government contracts. 


ANY junior colleges are making 

definite plans for adjustment to 
postwar conditions. They are preparing 
especially to meet the needs of many 
of the millions of men and women in 
the armed forces and the other 
millions in wartime industries. Many 
of these young people, high-school 
graduates or the equivalent, with two 
or three years given to the service, 
will feel they cannot now afford to 
spend the time necessary for a full 
four-year college course. They will 
be anxious to secure preparation for 
occupational competence and for the 
establishment of homes of their own. 
Many will be more anxious than 
anything else to spend some time in 
their home towns again. For many 
of these, the local junior college, with 
its emphasis on terminal curriculums 
preparing especially for a wide variety 
of semi-professional positions, will fit 
their needs exactly. 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has a national Committee on 
Postwar Plans which has been work- 
ing intensively for several months. 
A preliminary statement which it 
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prepared, ‘““The Postwar Role of the 
Junior College,” was debated fully at 
the recent Cincinnati meeting of the 
Association and was adopted in modi- 
fied form as an educational Magna 
Charta for junior-college education. 
A brief quotation from it may be 
of interest: 


The junior college, conceived as the 
people’s college, is the logical educational 
center for developing the varied types of 
training which will be needed by a great 
group of young adults returning to the 
ways of peacetime living. Many junior 
colleges have been serving these functions 
for several decades. Their history and 
growth reveal established and _ virile 
institutions that have developed in 
response to local need. The strength 
of the junior colleges is their proved 
ability to accept as students, both youth 
and adults, irrespective of previous 
academic preparation or experience, and 
to aid both groups in attaining their 
goals in the light of their interests and 
abilities, precisely the type of service 
needed for a civilian population at war 
and by all people in the conversion to 
and maintenance of a peacetime econ- 
omy... . Junior colleges of America, 
serving as local or regional educational 
centers for meeting the needs of these 
young adults returning to the ways of 
peacetime living, must meet the challenge 
of postwar conditions, rethinking and 
revitalizing the fundamental purposes of 
their educational effort. 


This committee is continuing its work 
with an intensified program of detailed 
planning and development. 
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President Roosevelt, in a special 
statement issued from the White 
House January 7, said: 

My particular interest at present 
centers in the part that the junior college 
may play in providing suitable education 
for many of the returning soldiers and 
sailors. These men and women yill 
wish, in many cases, terminal courses 
which combine technical or other voca- 
tional preparation with courses which 
assure a basis of understanding of the 
issues confronted by them as American 
and world citizens. It seems possible, there- 
fore, that the junior college may furnish 
the answer to a good many of these needs. 
Many states have special junior- 
college planning groups at work, as 
widely scattered as California, Min- 
nesota, Connecticut, and Mississippi. 

The junior colleges of the country, 
more than any other large group of 
higher educational institutions, have 
been forced to stand on their own 
legs during the war without benefit 
of Federal contracts or assistance. 
Many of them have been somewhat 
wobbly, it is true, some have given 
way entirely, and more of them will 
doubtless do so before peace is 
declared, but most of them have 
already made necessary adjustments 
in staff, in curriculum, and in budget, 
and are looking forward with hope 
and with confidence toward doing 
their part in the challenging educa- 
tional job of the postwar period. 

[Vol. XV, No. 6] 


2See Eels, op. cit. for statistical evidence. 
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Four Convergent Trends in 
General Education 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


As Interpreted by a Well-Known Educator 


OLLEGES are service centers 

and professors are operators. 

A college must secure the 
consent of the state in order to 
operate. It seeks permission from 
governmental agencies and in return 
contracts to perform certain social 
services as indicated in its charter. 
Sometimes its revenues come directly 
from the state through funds provided 
by taxation. In other cases, wealthy 
members of society provide endow- 
ments to support its operations. 
Alumni through living endowments 
contribute annually. Minority groups 
provide resources for denominational 
colleges, and families with children 
render assistance by paying tuition 
charges. Society through these chan- 
nels is the employer and professors are 
its employees. 

The function of the college as 
demanded by society is to educate 
youth to be good citizens. Continuing 
the training of young persons after 
they have been incompletely trained 
by the elementary and high schools, 
the college is asked by society to 
contribute two services. Concerned 
with the personality and character of 
each individual, it is to teach him to 
develop a rich life and a responsible 


citizenship. Also, the college con- 
tracts to train a sufficient number of 
persons to man the learned profes- 
sions. Both these functions have 
long been recognized by society. 

Even though the college is a service 
center supported by the public, it is a 
structure so complex that the knowl- 
edge necessary to operate it is esoteric. 
Consequently, the tasks of operating 
the college are delegated to the pro- 
fessors—expert employees, intelligent, 
well-trained, self-respecting, and proud 
of their profession. Policies are pre- 
scribed officially by the boards of 
trustees, but ordinarily they are 
organized and formulated by the ad- 
ministrative members of the staff. 

However, the public reserves the 
employer’s right to criticize the opera- 
tions of the college in public and in 
private, in speech and in print. Crit- 
icisms are numerous among the more 
critical members of society, such as 
college graduates. However, the great 
mass of parents who send their chil- 
dren to college are reasonably well sat- 
isfied that the colleges are efficiently 
run. They have sent their children 
to college in increasing numbers over 
the years. The public is friendly 
toward higher education. 
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The intelligent and conscientious 
college staff steadily examines the 
needs of its constituency lest through 
complacency it fail in service. It is 
sensitive to the danger of letting habit 
and tradition obscure the trends of 
changing needs. It examines struc- 
tural programs, curriculums, and 
operations of the collegiate body, to 
see that waste is eliminated. It ex- 
periments with new structural organ- 
izations to improve its services. These 
technical intracollegiate operations it 
carries on from a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, but it also practices them 
for selfish reasons. Colleges die and 
their staffs are dispersed when they 
render inferior services. 

With the idea that the college is a 
service agency which is responsible in 
general to society and specifically to 
its constituency, and which maintains 
a staff that intelligently and consci- 
entiously seeks to render the highest 
degree of service, there is no disagree- 
ment. All men agree that the function 
of the college is to assist society to 
educate young persons by bringing 
them into contact with the body of 
culture which it has amassed. 

However, as soon as we proceed 
from the level of the abstract formula- 
tion of the objectives of college educa- 
tion to the level at which we inquire 
into how the accepted objectives of 
service are to be given a structural 
body, we find ourselves tossed about 
in crosscurrents of opinion. The end 
is established; the means are in 
dispute. 

We are today in a transition period 
during which four trends are striving 
for place in general education. One 
is the ancient objective of college 
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education which may be defined as 
the mastery of subjects. The second 
is the functional organization of the 
racial heritage to meet the needs of 
the layman. The third is the growth 
of the student as an individual. The 
fourth is an instrument of all three, 
the use of the scientific method in 
education. In its most extreme form, 
mastery of subjects is on the defensive 
against the functional curriculum and 
research is more extensively used by 
the functionalists and the growth 
advocates. 

The conflict is confused and bitter. 
The final patterns which will emerge 
are not yet apparent, but historically 
in all probability they will retain the 
elements of strength of all three 
factors if the advocates approach the 
fusion process in unprejudiced good 
will and make ample use of educa- 
tional research. 


N THE traditional scholarly ap- 

proach to general education, the 
major objective of the college is the 
mastery of subjects. The student is 
asked to study a textbook with ref- 
erences or a group of textbooks, and 
his success is judged by the degree 
of mastery of the materials. The 
needs of the student are vaguely con- 
fined to learning the subject for which 
he enrolls. His abilities are noted 
only in respect to his competence in 
carrying courses. If he passes them 
successfully, he is an able person; 
if he does not pass them, he is 
said to be incompetent. 

The traditional assumption in col- 
lege education is that the best prep- 
aration for life is mastery of the 
knowledge, points of view, and in- 
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sights of the scholars of the past and 
the present. The assumption implies 
that the graduate when faced with 
the problems of his generation will 
apply what he has learned. When he 
has become acquainted with the 
wisdom and the established tech- 
niques of the ages, it is assumed that 
he can use them in the affairs of life 
outside the college. 

The critics of the subject-mastery 
method of education have held in the 
main to the common theme that the 
mastery of subjects does not ade- 
quately prepare for life, that the 
application of knowledge is more dif- 
ficult than the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. They advance beyond this and 
assert the conviction that the applica- 
tion of principles should be a 
major concern of the professors, 
who, they slightingly say, live in 
Swory towers, far removed from the 
affairs of life and only distantly 
interested in them. 

The professors defending their edu- 
cational methods earnestly maintain 
that in mastering subjects the student 
not only gains information but also 
develops mental power—he learns to 
study, he gains experience in logical 
thinking, and he uses scientific meth- 
ods in the control of problems. Con- 
sequently, when the student deals 
with the affairs of life, the professors 
assert, he has at his command a body 
of truth and a battery of skills and 
abilities. In short, he is an educated 


man with all that the term conven- 
tionally implies. 

From the seventeenth-century phi- 
losopher, John Locke, the subject- 
mastery professors gained support for 
their mental-training argument. He 
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claimed that the faculties of the mind 
could be developed in one field, in 
this case college subjects, and when 
so developed could be used in other 
areas, as in the affairs of practical life. 
Consequently, in the absence of sci- 
entific data to the contrary, the pro- 
fessors felt justified in paying little 
attention to applications and devoted 
their major attention to the thor- 
ough mastery of subjects as their 
educational objective. 

Transfer of training remained the 
cardinal defense of the mastery-of- 
subjects technique until 1902 when 
Thorndike found that, in the skills 
which he investigated, the amount of 
transfer was not considerable. Instead 
of perfect, or even a large amount 
of, transfer, his studies indicated that 
the transfer was extremely small. He 
thereby undermined the validity of 
the training objective of the professors 
and narrowed the effects of training to 
the subjects in which the training 
occurred. A student may improve his 
memory of facts in a field, increase 
his ability to organize the data of the 
area, and apply principles to the 
solution of problems in one field, 
without guaranty that his memorizing 
powers or organizing ability will 
necessarily be increased in other areas 
and, specifically, in the affairs of 
practical life. 


HIS negative discovery sapped 

the defenses of the subject- 
mastery proponents but did not pro- 
vide a substitute method. However, a 
new idea had been germinating for 
forty years prior to 1902. In 1859, 
The Origin of the Species introduced 
the idea that function is a dynamic 
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factor in shaping structure in the 
biological world. Biological structure 
was not a static phenomenon set 
in form and fixed by divine fiat in 
4004 B.c. Structures evolved and the 
changes were related to certain 
functions of organisms. If structures 
were to survive, their forms must be 
adapted to the environment, must be 
fit for survival. 

In the biological field the idea of a 
function-structure relationship was 
promptly accepted and then, as fre- 
quently happens, cross-fertilization 
began. Social structures were exam- 
ined and analyzed in terms of ends 


and means, purposes and methods of 


performance, function and structure. 
The idea had an influence upon 
philosophy where it appeared in one 
form as pragmatism and in another 
form as teleological ethics. From 
philosophy it promptly flowed into 
education, particularly through Dewey 
who, as a philosopher, was importantly 
interested in education. 

Consequently, at the time when 
Thorndike was undermining the de- 
fenses of the mastery-of-subjects 
advocates who rested their case upon 
the transfer of training, the function- 
structure approach was already being 
opened up for constructive use by 
Dewey. This was the key to new 
curriculum patterns. 

The advocates of the functional 
approach maintained that the cur- 
riculum builder should first determine 
the function of a proposed area and 
then build a structure adequate to 
perform the function. If, they said, 
in a very simple case, a curriculum in 
arithmetic were to be taught to 
children, the first consideration was 
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to determine what important uses the 
tool performs in the life of the layman 
and, with these uses analyzed and 
defined, to assemble and organize 
those arithmetical facts, principles, 
and skills which are necessary for 
those ends. The resulting content is 
not likely to be the same as the 
traditional content, but a use for the 
selected content would have been 
established. Or, in a pharmaceutical 
curriculum, the traditional content of 
the course in pharmaceutical Latin 
was that of a beginners’ course in 
Latin. Yet if one knew that the 
function of pharmaceutical Latin is 
merely to assist druggists to read 
prescriptions, one could by analysis 
define the use and discover that to do 
that, the druggist needs to know only 
gl isolated phrases. These then would 
be the content of the course in 
that subject. 

Or, if a function of the social studies 
is assumed for general education to be 
the education of citizens to vote 
intelligently upon the social and polit- 
ical issues of the day, the mastery-of- 
subjects advocates prescribe a course 
in sociology, economics, or political 
science, and assume that, with the 
information so gained, the student 
will be prepared to meet the issues at 
the polls. The functional-minded 
professor accepts the same function 
for the social studies but proceeds to 
analyze its objective to discover just 
what are the persistent and current 
issues which the voter faces. He then 
logically proceeds to build the struc- 
ture of his course by collecting from 
the fields of sociology, economics, 
political science, geography, history, 
or any other area, the facts and 
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principles which treat of the pro’s and 
con’s of the issues. He follows the 
arguments and is not concerned about 
whether or not they are, or can be, 
found in conventional courses in the 
fields from which he collects his data. 

The conventional pattern of mastery 
of subjects at its best reveals a 
strong interest in intrasubject logic. 
The facts and principles of the subject 
are woven into logical sequences and 
interrelations. The technical vocab- 
ulary of the field is used with care and 
is sometimes defined with clarity. 
Much is done to make the mastery 
thorough. 

The functional pattern reveals less 
interest in intrasubject logic. Its 
attention is focused upon the selection 
of facts and principles in an area and 
upon logical relations only as they aid 
the exposition of the selected func- 
tions. The logical organization of the 
data into thought structures which 
relate to the topics under considera- 
tion is its interest. If the functional- 
ists are amiable and wise, they agree 
that intrasubject logic is important. 
But they claim that the appropriate 
period at which the matter should be 
cared for is after the student has seen 
the practical meaning of the facts and 
principles and not before he sees 
them. If they are amiable, they will 
caution the subject-mastery professor 
to spend much time in making 
point-to-point applications of his top- 
ics to the affairs of life in order that 
the student may master the meaning 
of what he learns. 

These are two clearly distinguished 
approaches to college education. The 
function is identical; the methods are 
different. One approach assumes that 
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the mastery of subjects is the superior 
method of preparation. Once the 
student has mastered the subjects, he 
is prepared to apply what he has 
learned to the affairs of life. The other 
assumes that the needs and interests 
of society and students should be 
defined and analyzed as the first 
step, and that the structural organiza- 
tion of the college in all its aspects 
should then be controlled by these 
definitions and analyses of function. 


[ THE college area, the definition 
and analysis of function reach out 
in six interesting directions when a 
structure is to be examined. 

One function of the college may be 
to prepare men for a profession. In 
such case, the query is raised, What 
techniques does a professional man 
need that can be learned in college? 
Thereupon the activities of the pro- 
fession are analyzed and evaluated to 
discover what information, techniques, 
attitudes, and abilities are needed for 
competency in the field. With these 
specifications clearly defined, the pro- 
fessors collect the material which will 
give the desired competency and 
teach it to the students. Or, if the 
college does not train completely for 
the profession, it discovers the parts 
of the training which it can ade- 
quately provide and offers preprofes- 
sional courses. But the important 
consideration is that the content of 
these service courses flows by func- 
tional analysis from established pro- 
fessional courses. 

A second function of the college 
may be to prepare students to become 
research workers, and here again the 
same procedure applies. The pro- 
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fessors interested in providing training 
for research will analyze the pro- 
cedures to discover what facts, tech- 
niques, attitudes, and abilities are 
needed by the research worker in his 
field, and will then proceed to build 
courses which will most efficiently 
carry the student on to graduate work. 

A third function of the college may 
be to prepare scholars who may not 
wish to follow a research career. 
Obviously, again, a definition of what 
constitutes a scholarly man is indi- 
cated as a first step. Formulating a 
curriculum that will be most efficient 
in producing a scholar is the logical 
next step. 

Another function of the college may 
be to train men to be good citizens 
irrespective of occupation. All men 
are laymen in the sense that they 
should be healthy, well adjusted, well 
informed on social and political issues, 
ready to undertake the responsibilities 
of citizenship, able to spend their 
resources wisely and to have a rich 
and integrated hold on life. They 
should have a general education, not 
to advance their professional careers, 
but to live good lives in their own 
right as individuals in a democracy. 
Here again, the function is analyzed 
to discover the characteristics of a 
good layman, and the material and 
experiences are collected to develop 
them. 

A fifth function of a college may be 
to assist the student to live most 
effectively his life as a student in 
college. Once more, problems, needs, 
interests, and abilities of the student 
are analyzed as a logical first step 
and, thereupon, experiences to serve 
this function are provided by the 
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college. This function lies at the basis 
of personnel work in colleges, moti- 
vates elective work, gives warrant to 
individual assignments, and _ leads 
to honors work as well as to remedial 
services. 

Finally, a function of the college 
may be to serve its constituency 
directly by educating for activities 
which the college is qualified to carry 
on. A state university may discover a 
need for doctors, trained farmers, 
journalists, or ceramic engineers. A 
small college may discover that the 
community needs music, forums, 
secretarial training, and _ extension 
courses. Both the great university 
and the small college, within their 
facilities, analyze their potential serv- 
ices and provide the necessary organ- 
izational structures to satisfy the 
demonstrated needs. 

Implied in the foregoing illustrations 
is the fact that the term functional, 
as applied to college matters, repre- 
sents a point of view. A functional 
college is one which persistently fol- 
lows the policy in all its planning and 
execution of first deciding upon the 
function of what it does, and then 
modifying old structures, or organiz- 
ing new ones, to carry out that 
function efficiently. 


THIRD concept which became 

current and powerful forty years 
ago is what has come to be known as 
individualized education. Based on 
the concept that the growth of the 
individual is the major aim of educa- 
tion in a democracy, individualized 
education implies that the first step 
in building an educational program is 
to discover the interests, needs, and 
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abilities of each individual. The next 
step is to provide the experiences, 
information, and tools which will 
foster his maximum growth. This 
concept has had a profound effect 
upon elementary education. It is 
exerting a rapidly increasing effect 
upon secondary education and is 
being used experimentally in an 
increasing number of colleges. 

The elective system in the colleges 
is obviously based upon the accept- 
ance of the idea that students have 
different interests. Personnel func- 
tions have been developed to care for 
the needs of individuals. Extra- 
curricular activities are permitted on 
campuses because students are inter- 
ested in them. In the classroom, 
students are allowed to choose the 
subjects of the term papers they are 
expected to write. In some colleges, 
tutorial and honors systems give the 
student the opportunity to follow his 
own preferences. 

In the typical college, however, the 
professor centers his instructional 
attention upon the mastery of well- 
defined facts and skills and allows the 
student to follow his own bents only 
after he has agreed to master the 
essentials of the course. Mastery of 
the subject is the entrée; individual- 
ization is the dessert. Contrariwise, a 
few colleges seriously proceed upon 
the principle that when the student 
and the professor meet in the class- 
room, the aspects of the field which 
will be mastered by the student will 
be selected when the interests and 
needs of the students have been 
determined by serious consideration 
and personal conference. 

Attention to the growth of the indi- 
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vidual in colleges is an objective 
commonly stated in catalogues. In 
practice, however, the colleges have 
not developed notable structures to 
give body to the idea. For the most 
part, the subject-mastery professors 
feel that study to master subjects 
adequately cares for the growth of 
the individual. 


INCE the first decade of the pres- 

ent century, a fourth trend has 
been added to the ancient mastery-of- 
subjects objective, the functional 
approach, and the growth concept 
development of educational research 
which is used as a supplement to the 
long established philosophical ap- 
proach to education. Prior to 1902, the 
quantitative concepts of educational 
activities were almost nonexistent. 
Following that date, and under the 
early popular leadership of Thorndike, 
the development was rapid. The con- 
cept of the normal-probability curve 
was explored as it related to school 
populations and cleared the way for 
the use of the idea of individual 
differences. Achievement tests in 
arithmetic, spelling, and other sub- 
jects, began to be developed. Con- 
trolled experimentation appeared at 
an early date in the period. The 
coefficient of correlation was explored 
and refined. Tests of aptitude and 
diagnosis were developed. And along 
with many other instruments, the 
analysis of the functional aspects 
of education received attention, first, 
as the widely suspected job analysis, 
and later, as functional analysis. The 
quantity of educational research is 
now so voluminous that an encyclo- 
pedia of educational research pub- 
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lished in 1941 contains approximately 
1,300 pages of 1,000 words per page to 
a total of 1,300,000 words. While the 
quantity has been growing, the quality 
is improving also, but at a slower rate. 

Research into educational problems 
and plans is a youthful pioneer with 
all the strength and crudities of the 
pioneer. In the thirty years since it 
began to be practiced in any substan- 
tial fashion, it has attacked the whole 
field of education with all the enthu- 
siasm of youth. During those thirty 
years, however, it has not produced 
all the instruments that are useful in 
measuring instructional efficiency. 
The problems are too baffling, and 
many are too intangible, to yield 
promptly to investigation. While 
many instruments of scientific in- 
vestigation have been produced, no 
wise administrator or intelligent 
investigator claims that the answers 
to his problems can always be derived 
from objective measures without the 
supplementary use of subjective judg- 
ment. The claim that can be made is 
that objective data in education nar- 
row the precarious field of subjective 
judgment. As valid data increase, 
judgment is more solidly based. 

The chief contribution of educa- 
tional research is the establishment of 
the scientific approach to all college 
problems. If an idea looks good, the 
procedure is to try it out and examine 
the results. If a program is in opera- 
tion, it is examined from the function- 
structure point of view. If criticisms 
are offered, the investigator proceeds 
to discover whether they are typical 
or rare. If a teacher is reported to be 
unpopular, the scientist proceeds to 
examine the degree of unpopularity. 
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If a new remedial program is pro- 
posed, it is developed as an exper- 
iment following the principle that 
anything can be tried once, and js 
then evaluated to discover its value, 
In a word, the scientific attitude 
toward education makes the college a 
dynamic organism that is persistently 
and intelligently working for increased 
efficiency. 


ENEATH the turbulent surface 

of college thought, the forces 
which have been described are at 
work and cannot be ignored. No mat- 
ter what the school to which pro- 
fessors belong, they must intelligently 
study each of these trends and dis- 
cover what they can use that will 
benefit their work. If a_ professor 
elects the subject-mastery objective, 
he must functionalize his objectives, 
personalize them, and _ streamline 
them. If he elects to base his pro- 
gram upon the needs and activities 
of the layman, he must have regard 
for the full use of scholarship, per- 
sonalize it, and streamline it. If he 
chooses to center his attention upon 
the needs and interests of students, he 
must see that the social needs of the 
students are cared for, that the full 
resources of scholarship are utilized, 
and that his program is logical. 

In all cases, whatever his point of 
view, he is obligated to provide an 
efficient program which can be secured 
only by alert and persistent examina- 
tion of what he is doing. If the colleges 
take the scientific, experimental, and 
evaluative attitude toward their pro- 
cedures, no one needs to worry about 
the final outcome. 

[Continued on page }42| 
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Postwar Planning 


BY R. H. ECKELBERRY 


A Quick Survey of What Colleges and Universities Are Doing 


HE purpose of the quick sur- 

vey here reported was to 

ascertain the extent to which, 
and the ways in which, individual 
higher educational institutions have 
gone about planning to meet the needs 
which are to be expected in the post- 
war period. There is widespread 
agreement that conditions facing col- 
leges and universities in the postwar 
period will be substantially different 
from those in the past and that careful 
planning is needed if the institutions 
are adequately to meet the needs of 
their students and of society. The 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, for example, 
has appointed a committee to pro- 
mote and assist postwar planning on 
the part of its member institutions. 
As early as December, 1942, the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes called for a study 
of postwar education. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges at its 
recent meeting approved the first 
report of its Committee on Postwar 
Planning. The United States Office 
of Education has been calling the 
attention of colleges and universities 
to problems in this field and has pro- 
moted a series of regional conferences. 
The American Council on Education 
has been active in this area. 
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While much can be done by asso- 
ciations, national committees, and 
regional conferences, actual detailed 
planning has to be done by individual 
institutions in terms of their own sit- 
uations. The work of other agencies 
is effective only in so far as it stimulates 
and assists such local planning. 

As in the earlier quick surveys, 
inquiries were sent to institutions 
which are members of the Association 
of American Universities, Association 
of American Colleges, Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, and American Association of 
Junior Colleges, and also to a selected 
list of independent technological 
schools. The total number of inquiries 
was 1,149 and replies were received 
from 450 (39 per cent). The replies 
were well distributed geographically, 
as well as well distributed among the 
different types of institution. 

In planning the survey, it was rec- 
ognized that the subject of postwar 
planning is highly complex and hence 
difficult to deal with in a short and 
easily answered inquiry. No attempt 
was made to secure information con- 
cerning the content of plans—what 
specific changes or developments were 
under consideration or decided upon— 
but only to get a rough picture of the 
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method and the scope of the planning. 
In the case of several of the questions, 
the responses which institutions were 
asked to check were not mutually 
exclusive; a respondent often checked 
several responses. 


HE first question was whether 
the institution had designated 
any agency or agencies to take leader- 
ship in planning to meet postwar 
needs. This question was based on 
the assumption that postwar planning 
is so complex and difficult that most 
institutions which attack it seriously 
will do so through some agency either 
new or old especially designated for 
that purpose. Of the 450 institutions, 
352 (78 per cent) indicated that such 
an agency had been designated. In 
some cases, this agency had been at 
work for several months; in others, it 
had just been created. It does not 
follow, of course, that the remaining 
institutions had done nothing with 
respect to postwar planning. Certain 
ones took pains to point out that their 
faculties or their standing committees 
were working at this problem. Plan- 
ning through agencies other than 
those specifically designated for the 
purpose seems to be more character- 
istic of smaller institutions, of women’s 
colleges, and of junior colleges than of 
other institutions. Some respondents 
insist that the problem of postwar 
planning is merely a part of the whole 
problem of continuously reconstruct- 
ing the program of the institution so 
as to keep it in line with changing 
conditions and needs. 
A few institutions minimize the 
need for postwar planning and insist 
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that needs in the postwar period will 
be essentially the same as they were 
before the war. A few institutions 
explained the lack of any internal 
attack on the problem by pointing out 
that they are under the control of 
state boards or other external agencies 
from which leadership in planning 
must come. One respondent said: 


We have made no plans for postwar 
conditions. We stand ready to adopt 
or modify for our special needs, the 
programs that may be recommended by 
the educational groups with which we 
are affiliated. . . . I see no point in our 
school taking advanced steps at this 
time along the lines indicated by your 
questionnaire. We will want to follow 
the policies of other girls’ schools when 
the circumstances have formulated them. 


Perhaps the most surprising remark 
in connection with institutional re- 
sponsibility for planning came from 
an official of a junior college who said, 
“We believe the junior college should 
follow and not lead in educational 
planning—and if we did not so feel, 
the four-year colleges would soon set 
us straight on that point.” It must be 
emphasized that views like those set 
forth in these two quotations represent 
but a few of the institutions replying. 

The second question in the inquiry 
had to do with the method by which 
the postwar-planning agency or agen- 
cies were selected. Of the 355 institu- 
tions which answered this part of the 
inquiry, 208, or almost two-thirds, 
reported that the agency had been 
designated by an administrative of- 
ficial, usually the president. In 28 
other cases, an administrative official 
had participated with the governing 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 


board, senate, faculty, or some other 
authority, in designating the planning 
agency. In 22 cases, the governing 
board had designated the agency and, 
in 13 others, had acted with the pres- 
ident, senate, or faculty in doing 
so. The faculty had acted alone in 
this matter in 61 cases, and an admin- 
istrative officer and the faculty to- 
gether, in 18 cases. 

In the third question, respondents 
were asked to indicate the member- 
ship of the planning agencies; 350 
institutions gave usable replies. As 
was to be expected, the planning 
agencies differ greatly in size and 
composition. These differences no 
doubt reflect differences in size, char- 
acter of student body, length and 
character of course of study, and edu- 
cational philosophy of the institutions. 
Probably they also reflect the scope 
of postwar planning which is envis- 
aged: if, for example, an institution 
believes that it involves primarily 
adequate financial support and that 
no basic educational changes need to 
be considered, this will affect the kind 
of agency which it sets up. Most 
frequently the planning agency is 
composed of the president, one or 
more deans, and a number of profes- 
sors. In 175 cases, the president, and 
in 184, one or more deans, are mem- 
bers. In 298 institutions, faculty 
members in addition to administra- 
tive officers are included, and in 
185, they constitute the majority of 
the committee. In 37 cases, they 
constitute half or less; and in a few 
cases, the size of the faculty repre- 
sentation is not clear. In 29 cases, 
members of the governing board are 
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members of the agency; and in 2 of 
these, they are the only members. Six 
institutions have appointed student 
members, and 10 have designated 
off-campus representatives of the 
alumni association or other groups. 


HE fourth question had to do 

with the relationship of the fac- 
ulty of the institution to the planning. 
Of the 363 institutions answering this 
question, § report that the faculty has 
no relation to the planning; 177, that 
it will consider and approve any plan 
before it is put into effect; 167, that 
it is kept informed about the work of 
the planning agency; and 223, that 
it is actively participating in the 
planning process. 

The next question was, “How far 
has planning progressed?” At the 
time the replies were made, the great 
majority of the 353 institutions reply- 
ing to this question were in the early 
stages of planning; 294 indicated that 
planning had been started, while only 
35 indicated that a report or plan had 
been formulated, and 42, that a plan 
was in operation either wholly or in 
part. A number of institutions stated 
that they expected soon to appoint a 
committee or that the committee ap- 
pointed had hardly started on its work. 

In response to the sixth question, 
314 institutions indicated that the 
planning was being done on an 
institution-wide basis; 41, that it was 
being done by colleges, divisions, or 
departments; and 18, that it was on 
some other basis. The most common 
other basis reported was joint plan- 
ning by a group of institutions such as 
the teachers’ colleges of a state. 
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HE next two questions sought 

information as to the scope of the 
planning: first, with respect to the 
types of student personnel toward 
which it was directed; and second, as 
to the aspects of college work with 
which it dealt. Of the 374 institutions 
which replied to the first of these two 
questions, 223 indicated that they 
were planning for disabled veterans 
of the armed forces; 253, for persons 
returning from civilian jobs; 302, for 
young persons entering from second- 
ary school; and 96, for other persons. 
Among the other groups of persons 
mentioned are adults, labor leaders, 
ethnic and racial minorities, church 
groups, alumni, residents of the local 
community, and the upper third of 
high-school graduates. 

Replies to the other of this pair of 
questions indicate that most institu- 
tions are planning, or expect to plan, 
with respect to many different aspects 
of college work. Of 374 replies to this 
question, 219 indicated admission of 
students; 305, modification of existing 
curriculums; and 261, new courses or 
curriculums (such as short refresher 
courses) to meet special needs. One 
hundred and forty institutions include 
bases for placing students in cur- 
riculums other than course credit- 
hours and marks, and 102 are planning 
other aspects of college work. Among 
the many other aspects mentioned are 
advisement of students, building 
needs, finances, making college work 
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more distinctively Christian, faculty 
personnel, instructional methods, high- 
school relationships, and service to 
the local and larger communities. 

Eleven of the 352 institutions reply- 
ing to the next question indicate that 
their planning is expected to last for a 
fixed period of weeks or months; 69 
expect it to last for the duration of the 
war; and the great majority, 280, 
expect it to continue over an indefinite 
period. 

In summary, it may be said that 
the great majority of institutions are 
conscious of the need of postwar 
planning and have taken steps to carry 
it forward. Most institutions have 
not carried it very far. The results of 
this survey tend to confirm the con- 
sensus of a group of well-informed 
representatives of government, indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, and education, 
which met recently and in whose 
deliberations the writer participated. 
it is their opinion that educational 
institutions are much less advanced 
with respect to postwar planning than 
are other social groups and institu- 
tions. Men and women are now being 
discharged from the armed forces at a 
rate of between sixty thousand and 
seventy thousand per month, cancel- 
lation of war contracts is now going 
on, and the problem of reconversion 
of war industry daily grows more 
insistent. The urgency of the need for 
educational planning would seem to 
be obvious. [Vol. XV, No. 6] 











A Letter to Major Reglein 


By EDMUND A. CORTEZ 


A Professor's Reaction to Major Reglein’s Criticisms 


OUR article, “When Johnny 

Comes Marching Home,” pub- 

lished in the October, 1943, 
issue of the JouRNAL oF HIGHER 
EpucaTION, creates the impression 
that you are speaking gratuitously for 
the millions of returning veterans 
whom, apparently, you have not con- 
sulted, and criticizing glibly our 
institutions of higher learning which, 
apparently, you regard as passé. You 
express the hope that our “young 
soldier-students will become sufh- 
ciently stimulated during their brief 
stay on the campus to want to return 
to college after they are mustered 
out.” When, however, you inquire, 
“How will the colleges and univer- 
sities meet this situation?” you resort 
to a series of questions which are 
distinguished by their name-calling: 

“Timeworn curriculums,” “ ‘senseless 
rigid subject-matter requirements,” 
“threadbare programs of outside 
activities,” “‘fusty system,” “‘dry- 
as-dust dronings,” “erudite bleatings,”’ 
and the like. 

Let us examine briefly some of the 
terms you use: fimeworn § curricu- 
lums—‘Will the timeworn curricu- 
lums . . . continue and_ prevail?” 
you ask, and thereby assert that such 
curriculums exist in number and 
importance sufficient to constitute a 


serious indictment of higher educa- 
tion. You impute a certain degree of 
antiquity to our curriculums and 
imply that such antiquity per se serves 
no useful purpose in modern higher 
education. As a military man, you 
have had to work your way to your 
position as a leader. Have you 
achieved your leadership by disre- 
garding the history of war strategy? 
Have you not studied closely Greek 
and Roman and Hun strategy? What 
sections of the history of war would 
you label as timeworn and therefore 
to be set aside? 

Since you have made the indict- 
ment, it is only fair to ask you now 
to be specific: Will you name a repre- 
sentative number of such curriculums? 
Tell us what and where they are. Be 
sure that you distinguish carefully 
between those that are timeworn and 
those that are time-tested. 

Senseless, rigid, subject-matter re- 
quirements—‘ Will the . . . senseless, 
rigid, subject-matter requirements 

. continue and prevail?”’ You are 
an Army man. You would not tell us 
professors that the subject-matter you 
teach your trainees is not rigid and 
required? You know, of course, that 
the Army is a stern master of rigid, 
and subject-matter, and requirement. 
Perhaps it is the word senseless that 
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disturbs you. Now what do you mean 
by senseless when you apply the word 
to subject-matter? Are you not think- 
ing of timeworn again? Let us by- 
pass the question of whether the 
armed forces are so endowed with 
wisdom that they never do anything 
senseless. You know your plans and 
methods of achieving your objectives 
better than we do. But since you 
bring the accusation against our in- 
stitutions of higher learning, please 
be specific by pointing out what 
subject-matter is senseless. It seems 
to me that you have brought judg- 
ment against us but only in the form 
of a bald generalization—a major 
premise which you must have arrived 
at through an inductive process. 
Unless you become specific, your 
inductive process serves no construc- 
tive purpose for higher education. 
Threadbare program of outside activ- 
ities—‘‘Will the . . . threadbare pro- 
gram of outside activities . . . continue 
and prevail?” When you deride what 
you call our threadbare program of 
outside activities, your thinking is 
truly amazing. During your college 
days, did you not play football, basket- 
ball, tennis, badminton, archery, 
hockey, lacrosse? Did you not take 
part in track, swimming, rifle practice, 
debating, dramatics? Did you not 
belong to a camera club, a dra- 
matics club, a debating club, a sociol- 
ogy club, a math club, an engineering 
club, a geology club, a German club, a 
Spanish club, a French club, a man- 
dolin club, a glee club, a philatelist 
club, a chess club, an orchestra, or 
band? Did you not go on picnics, 
hikes, to dances? Well, if you did 


not, you at least must know that 
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many of these activities—and more— 
are provided on college and university 
campuses. Read the catalogues. Or, 
specifically, what do you mean by 
threadbare? 


OUR language comes easily when 

you ask whether “ex-Johnny 
Doughboy” will be “treated to the 
same dry-as-dust dronings of the 
venerable college ‘prof’ and the erudite 
bleatings of the $300 per annum 
teaching assistant.” It is regrettable 
if, in your academic training, you had 
professors who droned “‘dry-as-dust” 
and teaching assistants who “‘bleated.” 
As a graduate of five colleges or 
universities and a graduate student 
of a sixth, I have been under 58 
professors and 6 teaching assistants. 
Of the 64 teachers, only one stuttered, 
two mumbled somewhat, and one 
droned. None of the 6 teaching 
assistants was exceptionally erudite 
and none bleated. They were, in 
fact, inclined to timidity. Would it 
not be simple for me to generalize 
thus: College professors and teaching 
assistants are brilliant public speakers. 
Too simple, eh? As simple as your 
assertion that they are droners and 
bleaters. Too simple! 

“Will the returning hero wonder, 
‘Is this what I have been fighting 
for?’”’ you ask, referring to the time- 
worn curriculums, the senseless, rigid 
subject-matter requirements, _ the 
threadbare programs of outside activ- 
ities, the dronings, the bleatings, and 
a few other conditions equally obnox- 
ious to you. You cannot have for- 
gotten that our public schools, our 
private and public academies, our 
private and public colleges and uni- 
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versities are tangible expressions of 
our democratic system; that‘they are 
our democratic institutions. And you 
cannnot have forgotten that this 
war, into which the young men for 
whom you are speaking (with or 
without their authorization) are pour- 
ing their health, their fortunes, and 
their lives; and into which the civilians 
of this nation are pouring their health, 
their fortunes, their tears, and many 
of them their lives (for you must 
know that between Pearl Harbor and 
January 1, 1944, home-front casual- 
ties were 7,500 more than military 
dead during the same period)—you 
cannot have forgotten, I repeat, that 
this war is a war to save, to keep intact 
and unmolested, our democratic insti- 
tutions. Now why should it seem 
astounding to you if the “returning 
hero” should stand on the perimeter 
of the United States and discover that 
these democratic institutions are still 
here and that because of the huge 
collective sacrifice of the nation, they 
will be kept intact? It would be futile 
to suppose that many of these return- 
ing heroes will not find fault with our 
educational institutions. Indeed, ex- 
pressed criticism is one of the great 
and indispensable requisites of de- 
mocracy. We must have it. It would 
be stupid of us professors and admin- 
istrators to close our ears to it. But 
as responsible educators we will not 
be alarmed at mere name-calling. We 
will demand that our critics be specific. 

“What will he” (Johnny Dough- 
boy) “think, upon his return from 
North Africa or Australia, of the 
kindly old geography professor who 
has never left the confines of his home 
county?” you ask. By that you 
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insinuate that a kindly (or grouchy) 
old (or young) geography professor 
cannot learn geography from the 
researches of experts in that field, but 
must tour the globe before he is 
qualified to teach geography. Would 
you take all prospective professors of 
geography on world tours that might 
require fifteen to twenty-five years or 
longer before they begin teaching 
geography? Would you do the same 
for prospective teachers of history? 
Disregarding the absurdity of having 
one prospective geography professor 
follow another, touring the globe to 
get firsthand geographical knowledge, 
and disregarding the absurdity of 
setting at naught the extensive geo- 
graphical researches of responsible 
men and organizations such as the 
National Geographic Society, how 
many years would your returning 
geographer have in which to teach 
your doughboy who has returned 
from North Africa, or Australia; or 
your son or daughter or nephew or 
niece who has never left the confines 
of this country? Indeed, Major 
Reglein, if, as you imply, a professor 
who has studied his geography in a 
college or university does not know 
his geography (because he has not 
acquired it by traveling in North 
Africa or Australia, or the Congo, or 
Siberia), how can our boys and girls 
acquire a knowledge of geography 
except by spending a third or more of 
their lives on global tours? Surely, 
they cannot learn it by listening to a 
professor (even one who has com- 
pleted his global tour!) or by reading 
his geography textbook. Now, can 
they? 

“What will the former military 
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policeman think of his sociology pro- 
fessor who has always led a sheltered 
life and who has never had to solve a 
practical problem like quelling a 
friendly little riot in the streets of Sing- 
apore?”” You need not have gone to 
Singapore for your illustration. You 
had better examples closer home: on 
any German street, in Holland, in 
Denmark, Norway, France. Or you 
could have come to Harlem, Detroit, 
the West Coast. You have not for- 
gotten the race riots and our Zoot 
Suiters. The locale, of course, is 
relatively unimportant. Unimportant, 
compared with your hypothetical 
question of how that sheltered sociol- 
ogy professor would solve such a 
practical problem. 

Let us not be presumptuous. We 
do not know how he would solve such 
a problem. This we do know, how- 
ever, that the type of riot you refer 
to is quelled—not settled neces- 
sarily—with a club, a stiletto, a 
machine gun, a tommy gun, a .32 or 
.45, or a sawed-off shotgun, or a 
combination of these or with other 
weapons which any mob might find 
handy. If, however, this former 
military policeman you refer to comes 
back to college with the expectation 
of converting his sheltered sociology 
professor into a gun toter, he will find 
it more comfortable to drop out of 
college. If, on the other hand, you 
are suggesting that society must for- 
ever (Heaven forbid!) settle its con- 
flicts through the riot method, then 
you, and all who believe as you do, 
may well organize a world-wide gun- 
and-bayonet brigade and try to enroll 
those sheltered sociology professors 
whom you so glibly dismiss as inef- 
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fectual. It is my opinion (just 
opinion) that they would not join 
that kind of reformer group. The Ku 
Klux Klanners, of course, might join. 


OUR article misses all the im- 

portant aspects of valid crit. 
icism. Indeed, even where you 
attempt to suggest a constructive 
program (There, too, you are alto- 
gether general.), you chase yourself 
around the circle by saying that it is 
impossible to state what the curric- 
ulum will be like “but it is a dead 
certainty that radical changes are 
going to occur of a necessity.”” Then 
you contradict your pronouncement 
on ‘“‘timeworn curriculums” and 
“subjects steeped in antiquity,” by 
saying that he (the ex-soldier) “will 
not disregard the past, but he will be 
more inclined to look toward the 
future.” A_ brilliant observation, 
Major! That ex-soldier will do just 
that! For he is a rather normal human 
being and will appreciate the past and 
the future, as do all other students 
and other persons. They know that 
education is living as well as a prep- 
aration for living, and that its roots 
are in the past. 

Then you advocate an accelerated 
program on the grounds that under 
present acceleration “precious few 
professors or students are suffering 
from nervous breakdowns” and that 
“our soldiers, returning from a life of 
strenuous learning and existence, will 
be able to adapt themselves easily 
to a concentrated curriculum.” 

At least you admit that some pro- 
fessors and students are suffering 
nervous breakdowns because of the 
accelerated program. You have not 
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told us the percentage of soldiers (and 
officers) who are suffering nervous 
breakdowns due primarily to speed 
and concentration. But after all, is not 
this a rather negative way of looking 
at the matter? And is not your 
statement premature? Even assuming 
that you have factual evidence for 
your assertion, our accelerated pro- 
gram has been in operation for so 
short a time that no optimistic gen- 
eralization such as yours is warranted. 
These are days when a breakdown— 
whether a jeep, a bazooka, a tank, or 
a human being—is passed off as a 
matter of course. If one wanted to be 
completely objective, he could say: 
“What’s the loss of one professor or 
student compared with the loss of a 
soldier?”” But this objectivity is still 
negative. Before we adopt an accel- 
erated program we demand to know 
positively: ‘Will the accelerated pro- 
gram eliminate the weaknesses of our 
present one without introducing other 
weaknesses as grave, if not graver, than 
those discernible in our present plan?” 
Your article does not even attempt to 
answer this pertinent question. 


HE fact that our soldiers will 

return from “a life of strenuous 
learning and existence” does not war- 
rant the conclusion that they can or 
should adapt themselves easily to a 
concentrated curriculum. It is more 
than probable that they may relish a 
reprieve, a respite, from the strenuous 
life they have lived. It is also prob- 
able that they might demand a rather 
broad program of outside activities 
which you yourself advocate. And for 
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these activities they must have time— 
time to play, time to relax, time to 
associate with each other, time to be 
human, time to live. Furthermore, 
why should they transfer from one 
period or form of concentration to 
another unless they wish to make their 
whole life one of cramming? Do you 
suppose that if strict military dis- 
cipline were lifted, these soldiers in 
service would concentrate as they do? 
After they are mustered out and mil- 
itary discipline is removed, will they 
concentrate on the accelerated pro- 
gram as you suggest? Or do you 
propose some sort of military disci- 
pline for them when they enter or 
re-enter college? Would it not be a 
smart idea to canvass the wishes of 
these ex-soldiers before we fix up a 
stall and feed trough for them and 
require them to “eat this and eat 
fast?”” They might not want either 
our food or the haste with which we 
give it to them. 

You have done a thorough job of 
name-calling by attacking our curric- 
ulums, our methods of instruction, our 
professors, and even our institutions. 

We professors feel that education is 
a serious business, purchased at con- 
siderable sacrifice. We know we are 
not faultless. But we know, too, that 
perfecting ourselves and the education 
we wish our students to acquire can 
not be achieved by the negative, 
destructive route of calling names 
and “‘hurling the cynic’s ban” at our 
level of progress. We shall welcome 
suggestions and advice from all 
sources, but we must be discriminating 
in our acceptance of it. tyg). xv, No. 6] 
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Acceleration in Admission to 
College’ 


The University of Denver has 
adopted a procedure for the admission 
of selected students who have not 
completed all of the usual require- 
ments for high-school graduation. 
After discussing these procedures, 
administrative officials of the Denver 
high schools and the writers attended 
a meeting of college and university 
officials and high-school adminis- 
trators of Colorado. Certain plans 
and definite principles were agreed 
upon. The plan adopted by the 
University of Denver is not designed 
to bolster the enrollment of the 
University, but it is an attempt to 
meet the individual needs of students 
on a sound educational basis in order 
to give them a satisfactory educa- 
tional experience through closer artic- 
ulation of the secondary-school and 
college programs. It seemed a work- 
able plan that could be adopted at this 
time. A brief outline of it follows: 


1. Selection of students [who show evi- 
dence of maturity which would warrant 
their admission into college] shall be 
made by the University on an indi- 
vidual basis upon the recommendation 
of the high-school principal. The Uni- 
versity will make no effort to recruit 
such individuals. 

2. Candidates, in order to be admitted 
under this program, must be within 


1Reported by C. Harold McCully, Lieutenant 
(J. G.) in the Naval Air Service, and Harold H. 
Threlkeld, Principal, Senior High School, Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 
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four, and preferably two, units of 
graduation. 


. Candidates for admission who have 


been recommended by their high. 
school principal must show the follow- 
ing evidences of maturity in order to 
be admitted: 
a. Intellectual Maturity— 
1.) Rank in high-school class, upper 
25 per cent, preferably upper Io 
per cent. 
2.) Tests (Administered by the Uni- 
versity and supplemented by high- 
school tests)— 

Psychological, upper 20 per cent 
on college norm. 

High-School Achievement Test— 
Progressive Achievement Test, 
upper 25 per cent on total score. 

Reading battery—Nelson-Denny, 
Minnesota Speed of Reading, 
upper $0 per cent. 

Mathematics aptitude for appli- 
cants interested in any branch 
of engineering, or a major in 
mathematics or physical sci- 
ence, upper 30 per cent. 

English placement tests, upper 30 
per cent. 

Kuder Preference Record, profile 
to show some consistency with 
the educational aims of student. 

Business aptitude tests for com- 
merce students. 

Objective-test scores submitted 
by high-school principal. 

The arbitrary standards indicated 
for the tests are suggested as guides. 
Final determination of the rating of 
the student will be made with refer- 
ence to the entire profile, allowing 
certain tests to compensate for 
slight deficiencies on others. 
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3.) Ratings by teachers. 

b. Social and Emotional Maturity— 

1.) Satisfactory evidence of sig- 
nificant participation in group 
activities through high-school per- 
sonnel records. 

2.) Ratings by teachers. 

3.) Bell Adjustment Inventory, total 
rating of average or lower. 

4.) Work-experience record. 

c. Physical Maturity— 

1.) Evidence of satisfactory health 
and physical development as 
shown by high-school record and 
a physical examination. 

4. The University will endeavor to make 
suitable arrangements with high-school 
administrative officers for awarding 
of the high-school diploma upon suc- 
cessful completion of an amount of 
work which is mutually satisfactory to 
the high school and the University. 

s. Final admission of a candidate under 
this plan will be subject to the approval 
of the dean of the school in which the 
student intends to enroll. 


Faculty Use of the Problem 
Check List’ 


The Student Personnel Committee 
at Illinois State Normal University 
decided to use Mooney’s Problem 
Check List (College Form), which 
consists of 330 statements describing 
personal problems, as a means of 
attacking the problems with which 
freshmen students are confronted. 
In the autumn of 1942 the check list 
was given to 404 entering Freshmen. 

From the Committee’s tabulation 
of the records several facts pertinent 
to this discussion were evident. The 


‘Reported by V.M.Houston, Professor of 
Education, and Stanley S. Marzolf, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, Illinois State Normal 
University. 
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average number of items considered 
as problems was 18.7, and the average 
number considered serious was 5.8. 
No sex differences were discovered. 
The items ranking highest in terms 
of frequency and seriousness revealed 
student concern about academic suc- 
cess, personality improvement, and 
military service. 

Of the 11 categories into which the 
330 items were grouped, the students 
expressed concern regarding more 
items in the “Adjustment to college 
work” than in any other. Also, 
more items in this category were 
considered serious than in any other. 
This might be expected since the data 
were collected when the students 
were adjusting to college and when 
these problems were most imme- 
diate. Students expressed concern 
about fewest problems in “Morals 
and religion” and considered serious 
the fewest problems in this category. 
Such matters seemed to them rela- 
tively more remote. 

After the Student Personnel Com- 
mittee studied the results of the 
check list, the members agreed that 
the results were of such importance 
that they should be brought to the 
attention of the entire faculty. Also, 
the Committee was impressed by the 
tact that totals and averages covered 
up individual cases, some of which 
were of such pressing importance 
that they needed immediate attention 
if serious personal and educational 
losses were to be averted. This prob- 
lem area was attacked first. 

Forty students who were in need of 


*Copies of the tables showing the various 
classifications of the records made on the test com- 
piled by the Committee in its study of the students’ 
problems can be procured from either author. 
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immediate help were identified. The 
student was allowed to name a 
faculty member with whom he would 
like to discuss his problems. If he 
did not name someone, a member of 
the Student Personnel Committee 
who knew him discussed his problems 
with him. 

The presentation of the findings 
before the faculty resulted in many 
profitable generalizations and sugges- 
tions concerning teaching procedures, 
pre-college guidance, extra-curricular 
life, and other personnel procedures 
which should be improved or adopted 
on the campus. The most gratifying, 
and probably the most productive, 
outcome of the discussion was the 
request that the students’ copies of 
the check list be made available to all 
faculty members. Consequently, they 
were filed in the registrar’s office with 
admission blanks, scholastic reports, 
and class schedules—which are com- 
monly used in counseling. Within 
the first six weeks after the check lists 
were placed on file, 16 faculty mem- 
bers consulted them for information 
concerning 31 different students. 

Careful analysis of the check lists 
led to the conclusion that certain 
problems were so prevalent and of 
such nature that they could be 
handled by group approach. As a 
result, the President of the University 
agreed to discuss briefly in freshman 
assembly such matters as the neces- 
sity of budgeting one’s time, the wise 
choice of extra-class activities, and 
matters of professional attitudes. 

The members of the Committee on 
Remedial Instruction studied the 
check lists to determine the students 
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who they thought had weak back. 
grounds in grammar, spelling, writing, 
and mathematics, and who were not 
already enrolled in the noncredit 
courses in those areas. These stu. 
dents were told of the benefits which 
might accrue to them as prospective 
teachers from instruction of this type. 

A large faculty committee, ap. 
pointed to make a survey to determine 
steps to be taken in order to 
effect maximum personal growth and 
development of the students, made 
an exhaustive analysis of the check 
lists. They began their survey by 
studying the items underlined by 
the students which fell within the 
category “Social and_ recreational 
activities,” but soon found many 
helpful cues in the items classified in 
such categories as ‘“‘Health and 
physical development,” ‘‘ Adjustment 
to college work,” and “Finances, 
living conditions, and employment.” 
In fact, their analysis finally spread 
to include most of the categories of 
the check list. 

One member of the Student Per- 
sonnel Committee became so inter- 
ested in the problems which the 
students checked in the category of 
“Health and physical development” 
that he made a list of 50 students who 
underlined or circled problems in that 
category. This list was submitted to 
the University physician who began 
at once to check the health problems 
which students thought they had, 
against the findings of the physical 
examinations. This list also came 
under the scrutiny of the consulting 
psychologists. 

The Student Personnel Committee 
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after a complete survey of the find- 
ings prepared two lists—a list of 
changes which the University should 
seek to effect in the students if the 
best teachers possible are to be 
produced from the Freshmen who 
are admitted, and a list of changes in 
teaching procedures and adminis- 
trative practices which would aid in 
preventing and correcting personal 
problems which militate against the 
optimum personal and_ professional 
development of the individual stu- 
dent. From the list of changes which 
are desirable to effect in our students, 
the following examples are taken: 


Students must be brought to an under- 
standing of the worth and dignity of 
teaching as a profession. 

Teacher education is equivalent to liberal- 
arts training; a teachers’ college is not a 
“poor man’s university.” 

Students must be helped to realize that all 
of their experiences including employ- 
ment, living conditions, and recreation, 
as well as their campus curricular 
and extra-class experiences, from the 
time they matriculate until they grad- 
uate, constitute a vital part of their 
professional preparation. 

Scholastic success, extra-class participa- 
tion, employment, living conditions, 
and health are all important. They 
are also interrelated; one affects the 
other. There must be a total pattern 
developed for and with each student, 
and the pattern must consistently 
incorporate all of these factors. 


Examples of the items included in the 
list of changes which should be made 
in teaching procedures and adminis- 
trative practices are: 


Faculty members are under obligation 
to make clear to students the purposes 
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of each course and how knowledge of 
the course will contribute toward 
making one a well-educated and pro- 
fessionally competent teacher. Thus 
students will know why to study. 

There will be greater emphasis upon 
what study is and how it must be done 
with special reference to the different 
fields of learning. 

Faculty members who are sarcastic or 
intimidating in their attitudes should 
be counseled individually, by the 
proper administrative authorities. 

A teachers’ college should actively spon- 
sor all of those activities which help 
students to achieve maturity in all 
its phases. 


The use of the check list served as 
a means of sensitizing the faculty to 
the specific problems of individual 
students. Plans are being developed 
for a voluntary course in personnel 
procedures which will be open to all 
faculty members. 

The results presented here have 
emphasized central tendencies and 
group results; these data are necessary 
for effecting corrective steps which 
may be brought about by group 
means. The most significant find- 
ings, however, are the individual 
patterns of problems. 

Several considerations in regard 
to the interpretation of these or any 
other data obtained by the use of the 
instrument must be emphasized. In 
the first place, the items represent 
symptoms which the student may 
recognize or admit as applying to 
him. The symptoms may result from 
obscure etiological factors unrecog- 
nized or not admitted by the student. 
Frequency of expressed concern and 
of expressed serious concern is not 
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a valid index of genuine seriousness 
of the problem; it may represent 
common rationalizations, supersti- 
tions, and misinformation. Third, 
an item does not mean the same for 
all who are concerned about it. 
Fourth, students and counselors must 
remember that there is a difference 
between intelligent concern and worry. 
Finally, the fact that the instrument 
is called a problem check list may 
induce some students to designate 
items just because they are willing to 
co-operate and have problems because 
they feel they are expected to. 


Co-operative Work Programs 


Persons who are interested in the 
subject of co-operative work programs 
in higher education are referred to 
pages 156~57 of the March issue, pages 
198-202 of the April issue, of the 
JournaL or HicHER Epucartion, and 
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to the following list of theses and arti. 
cles by the same author, Leo F. Smith: 


“A Bibliography on Co-operative Education.” 
1942. An unpublished Master’s thesis, 
on file in the library of the University 
of Chicago. 

“Implications of Co-operative Work for 
Secondary Education,” School Review, 
L (January, 1942), pp. 17-23. 

“The Need for and Procedures of Co-operation 
between Junior Colleges and Industry,” 
Proceedings of the Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions, 1942. 
pp- 64-74. 

“Co-operative Work Programs in Junior Col- 
leges,” School and Society, LVI (October 3, 
1942), Pp- 305-307. 

“Initiating, Administering, and Co-ordinating 
Co-operative Work Programs in Junior 
Colleges,” School Review, LI (April, 1943), 
pp. 213-18. 

“Co-operative Work Programs in Higher 
Educational Institutions in the United 
States: Present Status, Trends, and Implica- 
tions.” 1943. An unpublished Doctor's 
dissertation on file in the library of the 
University of Chicago. 
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A couRSsE in Australian literature 
believed by its originator, A. Bruce 
Sutherland, to be the first of its kind 
in the United States, has been intro- 
duced at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 


A Russian icon, a rare painting of 
the nativity scene, was presented to 
the University of Kentucky recently 
by Harold Denny, American war cor- 
respondent now stationed in England, 
in memory of his wife who formerly 
taught in the University’s department 
of art. 


More than 70 discharged service 
men registered at Northwestern Uni- 
versity for the spring quarter. They 
are educating themselves for civilian 
life and civilian jobs, some using funds 
provided by the National Veterans’ 
Administration and the Vocation Re- 
habilitation Departments of Illinois 
and other states. 


Twenty scholarships for study in 
publishing and printing at the Roches- 
ter Athenaeum and Mechanics Insti- 
tute have been donated by leading 
newspapers in New York State. Each 
scholarship covers tuition for one 
complete year of study, and is avail- 
able to high-school graduates of either 
sex. Some of the newspapers partic- 
ipating are: Times-Union, Albany; 
Courier-Express, Buffalo; Gannett 


newspapers; Te/egram, Herkimer; Free- 


man, Kingston; Times, New York; and 
Post-Standard, Syracuse. 


Tue nation’s first institute devoted 
to glass research has been established 
at the Pennsylvania State College by 
manufacturers who are interested in 
the development and use of glass. 
Corporation officials have rented lab- 
oratory and office space from the 
College for the duration of the war, 
and laboratory work will start im- 
mediately under the direction of 
Waldemar A. Wey], professor of glass 
technology at the College. The initial 
sponsors of the project are the Amer- 
ican Optical Company, Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company, Eastman 
Kodak Company, and Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. 


Tue Polish news agency PAT reports 
that 40 Polish medical students whose 
work was interrupted by the war are 
continuing their studies, some at 
Edinburgh and some at Beirut. A 
Polish law faculty has been estab- 
lished at the University of Oxford. 
Students who started studying at a 
Polish university and have proper 
military-service status will be con- 
sidered for enrollment. 


A vesr-pocker size Air Traveler’s 
Dictionary issued to clipper passengers 
by Pan American World Airways 
System gives them an instant vocab- 
ulary of more than 200 commonly 
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used Spanish or Portuguese phrases 
for any immediate emergency. This 
new aid to international travel was 
designed primarily for those engaged 
in wartime missions who find it nec- 
essary to shuttle back and forth 
between the Americas. 


Doreu resistance to a plan to teach 
national socialism is the subject of 
an article published by the Nazi- 
controlled paper, De Storm, in the 
Netherlands. According to the news- 
paper account, when an attempt was 
made to teach the youth of a sec- 
ondary technical school in Haarlem 
the basic principles of national social- 
ism, and to include national socialist 
education in the curriculum, there 
was a school strike which resulted in 
the arrest of a number of boys. 
Thereupon, groups in Holland, which 
formerly had opposed each other, 
united and formed a powerful resist- 
ance bloc to sabotage the success of 
national socialist teaching. 


A\w entarcep aeronautical engineer- 
ing curriculum comprising 14 new 
courses has been announced by the 
College of Applied Science of Syra- 
cuse University. Students wishing to 
specialize in aeronautical engineering 
will register for the work as an 
optional sequence in the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering. A similar 
option in the Department of Civil 
Engineering will be announced. The 
aeronautical-engineering sequence is 
a part of a plan for developing the 
field of aeronautics which is to include 
research in several areas, requiring 
the co-operation of many divisions 
of the University. Among the topics 
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on which research is planned are 
aerodynamics, social and economic 
readjustments necessitated by the 
growth of aviation, airplane fuel, 
effects of varying pressures and tem- 
peratures on food carried by air 
freight, general effect of flying on the 
human system, determination of loca- 
tion of airports and connecting traffic 
routes, and co-ordination of air routes. 


The Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations sponsored a Confer- 
ence on War and Postwar Employment 
and Its Demands for Educational 
Adjustments, which was held in Wash- 
ington on May 4-5. On the first 
day, speakers from the Army, Navy, 
various branches of the Government, 
and business discussed, among other 
topics, demobilization plans, the over- 
all picture of demands for employment, 
and the plans of private industry 
with respect to employment. On the 
second day, attention was directed 
chiefly to anticipated postwar de- 
mands for women in various selected 
fields and changes needed in colleges 
and universities as a result of war and 
postwar conditions. 


A commirree combining represent- 
atives of the trustees, faculty, and 
alumni of Hamilton College has been 
appointed to draw up plans for the 
postwar development of the College. 
Included in the group are the chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, the 
president of Hamilton College, and 
the chairman of the College Alumni 
Council. Of the remaining six mem- 
bers of the committee, two are faculty 
members and represent the faculty,’ 
two represent the trustees, and two 
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represent the alumni. The new com- 
mittee will hold four meetings annually. 


Tue formation of a Commission of 
Inquiry to conduct a two-year study 
into the status of the freedom of the 
press in the United States was 
recently announced by Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago, who has accepted the 
permanent chairmanship. The pur- 
pose of the Commission is to begin 
an inclusive inquiry into the nature, 
function, duties, and responsibilities 
of the press in America—using the 
word press in its broadest sense to 
include all avenues of communica- 
tions. Moreover, the Commission 
will consider the press and radio in 
their entirety—news, editorial expres- 
sion, columnists’ techniques, depart- 
ments, features, and advertising—and 
not news content only. 

A definite report on the status of 
press freedom is the purpose of the 
study. The work is made possible 
by a grant of funds from Time, Inc., 
but the corporation will have no 
connection with the Commission, nor 
will any of the members be employees 
of the working press. Although the 
University of Chicago will administer 
the funds, the Commission will be 
independent of the University of 
Chicago. Headquarters and a perma- 
nent research staff will be maintained 


in New York City. 


Formation of the National Science 
Teachers Association to stimulate, im- 
prove, and co-ordinate science teach- 
ing in elementary and_ secondary 
schools and colleges was announced 


recently by Philip G. Johnson, of 
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Cornell University, who is president 
pro tem of the new organization. This 
association has been formed as the 
first step in a merger of two national 
organizations of science teachers, the 
American Science Teachers Associa- 
tion and the American Council of 
Science Teachers. The new organiza- 
tion will be affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the National Education 
Association. The headquarters of the 
Association, for the present, will be 
at Cornell University. Membership is 
open to all science teachers and others 
interested in science teaching, and 
provision is made for affiliation of 
other groups of science teachers. 


Taree scholarships of $500 each for 
Chinese students are available at the 
Colorado State College of Education 
through a fund created by the Jack 
Petteys Memorial Foundation. The 
scholarships will be awarded annually 
and will become effective September, 
1944. Tuition fees for the recipients 
of the awards will be waived by the 
College. The purpose of these schol- 
arships is to foster better understand- 
ing between the peoples of China and 
the United States. The awards will 
be given either to men or women, 
preferably born in China, for graduate 
or undergraduate study. Two essen- 
tial conditions are knowledge of both 
the Chinese and English languages 
and the intention of returning to 
China after this period of study to 
engage as active citizens in some phase 
of Chinese life. An undergraduate 
student may apply for renewals of 
his scholarships for such time as shall 
be necessary to gain the Bachelor of 
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Arts degree and a graduate student 
may apply for renewals for such a 
time as shall be necessary to complete 
his graduate program. 


A two-year general college for all 
students enrolling next September at 
Michigan State College has been pro- 
posed by the faculty. The new two- 
year basic educational plan calls for 
four comprehensive courses each year 
which will probably be in English, 
social science, literature and fine arts, 
psychology and philosophy, natural 
science, and mathematics. Provisions 
will be made for a two-year terminal 
course for those students having no 
desire, or being unable, to complete 
degree requirements. These students 
will be permitted to take selected 
courses of a technical type in their 
field of interest along with more gen- 
eral courses. At the end of two years, 
some kind of recognition will be given 
them for satisfactory completion of 
work. Students will be permitted to 
take comprehensive examinations any 
time during the first two years when 
they feel qualified to pass the tests. 
A special board of examiners will 
administer all comprehensive-course 
examinations. Through these special 
examinations, it is possible for stu- 
dents to complete degree requirements 
in less than the traditional four years. 


Tue annual report of Archibald 
MacLeish, librarian of Congress, re- 
veals the magnitude and scope of the 
Library’s operations and the impor- 
tant part it has played in the war 
effort. Its collection includes more 
than eighteen million items of all 
descriptions. It employs a staff of 
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almost fifteen hundred persons. Not- 
withstanding a decline of 8 per cent in 
the general circulation of books during 
the last fiscal year, there was a sharp 
increase in the use of materials in the 
Maps Division, the Aeronautics Di- 
vision, the Slavic Division, and other 
units related to the war. The Library’s 
reference staff was called upon to 
answer questions ranging from those 
having to do with the French decrees 
of 1798 on the apprehension of aliens 
to complex inquiries in science and 
technology. Bibliographies and other 
publications for various government 
agencies likewise covered a wide range. 
The Library assisted in the establish- 
ment of an Office of War Information 
Library in London and increased its 
exchange of materials with Latin- 
American libraries. Notwithstanding 
difficulties of wartime transportation 
and censorship, considerable quan- 
tities of materials were received from 
continental Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
including some publications issued 
well behind enemy lines. 


Tue University of Chicago and 
Marshall Field and Company have 
co-operated for three years in a study- 
employment plan for men and women 
students. It regularizes employment 
and provides work experience of a 
much higher order than the ordinary 
part-time jobs obtained by students 
who work their way through college. 
It is not, however, a co-operative plan 
in the usual sense of that term because 
class instruction is not formally co- 
ordinated with work experience. Stu- 
dents following this plan are usually 
registered for four quarters annually 
instead of the customary three. Re- 
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cently, the plan has been extended to 
other Chicago corporations. 

Last autumn, Marshall Field and 
Company provided 25 scholarships 
paying tuition of $300 a year in addi- 
tion to the amount earned by the 
student for part-time work under the 
study-employment plan. Students 
assigned these scholarships must be 
on the study-employment plan or 
applicants for it and must be approved 
by the Scholarship Committee of 
the University and the director of 
personnel of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. Those interested in the study- 
employment plan should write to the 
Board of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement, University of Chicago, and 
applicants for the scholarships should 
address the Scholarship Committee, 
Room 203, Cobb Hall, University of 
Chicago. 


Tae British Drama League, the 
Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts, and the Rural 
Music Schools have met the demand 
for lectures and courses on music 
and art. 

During the winter months of 
1942-43, a new plan was started on 
a compulsory basis which provided 
the Army with three hours of educa- 
tional instruction each week during 
training or working hours. The cur- 
riculum comprised three courses 
designed to benefit the man as a 
soldier, as a citizen, and as an 
individual. The winter scheme did 
not supersede the voluntary scheme 
nor the work of the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs which provides 
instruction and discussion about vital 
issues of the day. 
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British prisoners of war in Germany 
and in Italy can participate in a 
system of correspondence courses 
organized by the Red Cross Prisoner 
of War Educational Book Depart- 
ment with the co-operation of the 
universities and other organizations. 
Of 20,000 men participating in the 
scheme, more than 3,000 are actually 
studying for degrees or diplomas. At 
one of the officers’ camps there is a 
complete university divided into six 
faculties; among other subjects, 22 
languages are taught, including Alban- 
ian and Tamil. Rehabilitation of 
the injured includes not only members 
of the fighting forces, but also civilians 
injured in air raids or through 
accidents in factories. 


Wiune many colleges and uni- 
versities have been affected by the 
order of the Army Air Force termi- 
nating training in approximately 65 
colleges, Knox College is still training 
its original quota and has had its 
contract renewed for an indefinite 
period. 


A sertgs of art displays which par- 
allel the instruction in the human- 
ities has been worked out at the 
University of Arizona.! The “human- 
ities” at Arizona, a year course for 
Sophomores, deals with our European 
heritage in literature, philosophy, re- 
ligion, and art. Each of these subjects 
represents, of course, a separate phase 
in the culture of a people, yet each 
influences and helps to interpret the 
other three. 

At the present time, two exhibit 


1Reported by E.R.Riesen, Dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, University of Arizona. 
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cases, four feet high and eight feet 
long, mounted on the walls of the 
entrance hall in the centrally located 
liberal-arts building, and files of over 
a thousand prints and reproductions 
constitute the material for the dis- 
plays. Plans and designs for more 
adequate equipment are taking shape 
in the minds of faculty members; but 
these may have to wait for realization 
until more normal conditions return. 

The department of art co-operated 
by lending reproductions and color 
prints. Duplicates and broken files of 
art magazines in the library were 
found to be a rich field from which to 
collect prints in color as well as in 
black and white. Magazine shops 
and wartime piles of paper collections 
vielded further materials. Reproduc- 
tions and sketches were begged and 
borrowed from various individuals; 
and, as funds permit, the best color 
prints available are being purchased 
for the collection. 

At first, the gathering of materials 
was slow and the displays were simple, 
but during the second year, due to 
the enthusiasm of those in charge, the 
enterprise developed rapidly and 24 
topics, to parallel closely the subject- 
matter in the humanities course, were 
treated. Each display was left in the 
cases for eight or ten days and then 
was replaced by another. In every 
case, the exhibit was built around a 
central idea which determined the 
selection and arrangement of mate- 
rials. To make sure that students 
understood what that idea was, how- 
ever, the topic was stated and its 
relation to the subject-matter of the 
course indicated in comments that 
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were pointed and brief. A happy 
medium between the sensational and 
the strictly academic in style has been 
sought in these notes. Ali purely 
biographical references have been 
omitted except the dates of the most 
prominent items. 

The pictures used are of great 
variety in kind and size. Some are 
reproductions in color. Others are in 
black and white. Some are taken 
from paintings, others from photo- 
graphs or artists’ sketches. A few are 
original photographs. Limitations of 
cost and available space have led to 
the use of many medium-sized prints 
(10 inches by 14 inches) together with 
some of the larger ones. In displays 
of paintings, only color reproductions 
are used. A few displays are composed 
of as many as 35 or 40 items, while 
others are made up of but a half-dozen. 

In the past, no pressure has been 
put upon students to study these dis- 
plays, yet certain groups have from 
time to time requested their instruc- 
tors to give them an extra quarter-hour 
at the exhibits for interpretation and 
analysis. It is now planned to sched- 
ule a definite period each week when 
the instructor who arranges the exhib- 
its will talk informally about the 
pictures and answer the individual 
inquiries of those who care to take 
advantage of such aid. 

The displays described have at- 
tracted the attention of the Univer- 
sity community. Favorable comment 
has come from various quarters, and 
it is felt that these exhibits are a 
contribution to the cultural life of the 
campus in general, as well as to the 
course in the humanities. 
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Postwar Planning and Immediate 
Improvements 
UCH of this issue of the 
JourNAL is concerned with 
changes in, and demands on, 
colleges and universities as a result of 
war and postwar conditions. The 
article by Mr. Nason indicates many 
specific lessons which these institu- 
tions can learn from their experience 
with the Army and Navy programs. 
Mr. Hullfish’s article describes the 
method by which committees of a 
university faculty and representatives 
of important off-campus interests at- 
tempted jointly to anticipate the 
demands which the postwar world will 
make on higher education, and sets 
forth some of the conclusions at which 
they arrived. Mr. Eells discusses 
some of the consequences for junior 
colleges of the curtailment of the 
Army Specialized Training Program, 
as well as effects of wartime conditions 
in general on these institutions. We 
had expected to include another 
article by a distinguished university 
president, dealing with the conse- 
quences for colleges and universities 
of the curtailment, but the gentleman 
who had promised to contribute it 
was unable to do so. We regret the 
lack of this article since it makes the 
discussion less complete than we 
wished. 
All of the matters discussed by 
these writers—experience with Army 
and Navy programs, the probable 





needs of the postwar world, and the 
effects of the ASTP curtailment—are 
factors which need to be taken into 
account by higher educational insti- 
tutions as they plan their future pro- 
grams. There is plenty of evidence 
that they are making serious eftorts to 
plan in terms of postwar needs. Most 
of the institutions which returned 
responses in our quick survey had 
designated one or more agencies to 
assume local leadership in such plan- 
ning. In twenty-four states, groups 
of colleges and universities, with the 
co-operation of the United States 
Office of Education, have initiated 
plans for conferences on postwar 
needs. At the recent Conference on 
War and Postwar Employment and 
Its Demands for Educational Adjust- 
ments held in Washington under the 
auspices of the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, 70 colleges and 
universities were represented by one 
or more staff members. All this is 
highly encouraging. 

There is danger, however, that this 
interest in postwar planning may 
divert attention from things which 
should be done now to improve college 
work in the light of present needs and 
recent experience. Such a tendency 
is illustrated by the Washington con- 
ference previously mentioned. Its 
title indicated that it would deal with 
both present and postwar conditions. 
Actually it was devoted almost en- 

[Continued on page }42| 
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An Appeal for Leadership 
THe InauGuraTION OF Harry Nose 

Wricut, distributed by the College of 

the City of New York. New York: Col- 

lege of the City of New York, 1943. 

54 PP- 

Many of those interested in the land- 
grant colleges, the state and municipal 
universities, and the other publicly sup- 
ported institutions of higher education 
may be interested in the little volume 
containing the proceedings of the inaugu- 
ration of Harry Nobel Wright as the sixth 
president of City College. 

City College was established nearly a 
hundred years ago, in 1847, to be exact, at 
a time when public provision of college 
education was looked upon by many as an 
incursion into the vested rights of prop- 
erty. The growth attained by this school 
in the intervening years is an eloquent 
testimonial to the vision of its founders. 

Inevitably, a wartime note pervades 
this record of proceedings. The antithesis 
is striking between the wide appeal for 
leadership implicit in the mission of City 
College and the fuehrer prinzip, the 
autocratic, self-appointed leadership of 
the Axis. 

The two addresses to which the reader 
will want particularly to refer are those of 
Justice Felix Frankfurter and of President 
Wright, himself. The career of Justice 
Frankfurter is a living embodiment of 
the philosophy of City College. An 
immigrant boy, who embraced the oppor- 
tunity for education which City College 
offered, now sits as one of the nine justices 
comprising the highest court in the land. 
His address pursues a theme to which he 
has consistently adhered throughout his 
life as lawyer, teacher, counselor, and 
judge. In harmony with that theme, he 
speaks for greater effort on the part of 
colleges and universities to integrate 
their teaching with the living conditions 


of their times—doctors beyond profes- 
sional competence should acquire a sense 
of the social aspects of medicine; lawyers 
should learn that the law is not a system 
of abstract logic but a “web of arrange- 
ments rooted in history.” The justice 
sketches a philosophy, frequently ascribed 
to him before, which probably departs 
from that of the College founders. They, 
one may believe, desired to provide 
education for the youth of all stations in 
order that it might make its way in the 
world and attain such results as legit- 
imately lay within its powers. The 
justice adverts with apparent approbation 
to the fact that “in all Great Britain last 
year there were only eighty persons to 
whom the tax gatherer left an income of 
five thousand pounds.” Doubtless, the 
justice would agree that the founders saw 
little need for limiting the scope of indi- 
vidual accomplishment; doubtless, too, 
he would argue that a hundred years 
have brought changes both in economic 
conditions and in the understanding of 
their implications. 

President Wright’s address is keyed toa 
text quoted from the Second Annual 
Conference of Philosophers, Scientists, 
and Theologians: “The current political 
and economic dislocations, culminating 
in the military threat of world conquest, 
are in large part the ultimate effects of 
world-wide intellectual confusion and 
spiritual and moral deterioration.” As 
President Wright sees it, we have had 
operating, on the one hand, the dominant 
religious concepts and social ideals of 
the Hebrew and Christian faiths reflected 
in political and nonpolitical thinking, and 
on the other hand, contradictions of these 
ideals in the economic structure, with 
resulting problems and tensions. From 
these tensions came the rise of total- 
itarianism and its attempt to produce an 
integration by force. 

Defeating the Axis will not solve the 
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problem for us. If integration is not to be 
attained by force, it must be attained by 
spiritual impetus operating through dem- 
ocratic methods. Effective ways must be 
found of appealing to the best, not the 
lowest, in man, and of translating the 
response into practical management. In 
concrete terms, he thinks that the prac- 
tices we have achieved in dealing with 
each other in family, church, school, and 
community, must be extended to our 
international relations. Living together 
in these smaller units is possible only 
because of mutual respect and regard. 

The great problem of colleges and uni- 
versities becomes, therefore, in the opin- 
ion of President Wright, the pursuit of 
the democratic way of life. More is 
required of college faculties than com- 
petence in subject-matter. The réle of 
the teacher is vitally important to the 
continuance of democracy. 

Howarop L. Bevis 
Ohio State University 


A National Institution 


Et Cotecio Det Urucuay, by Antonio 
Sagarna. Buenos Aires: Universidad 
de Buenos Aires, 1943. 200 pp. 

This monograph is put out by El 
Instituto de Diddctica-Facultad de Filosfia 
y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, and is the eighth in a series which 
has appeared in recent years. It is written 
by a distinguished educator of South 
America, who was born in Uruguay and 
educated in the century-old secondary 
school of Entre Rios which he is describing. 
He writes with the avowed purpose of 
clearing up the early history of the college, 
including its date of establishment. 

Sagarna describes the school in his 
introductory paragraphs as follows: 

El Colegio del Uruguay is well known to 
everybody in that country and beyond its 
boundaries for many reasons: for the great 
number of students who have passed through 
its halls in ninety-three years, for the per- 
manently affectionate regard of those students 
for the community life which they shared and 
which they never forgot whatever were their 
fortunes, for the fraternal solidarity of their 
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spirits which bound them together in spite of 
their differences in politics or social and 
economic status, and for the great influence of 
the college and its students in the support of 
the country as it became republican, liberal 
and American (page 7). 


El Colegio del Uruguay reflects the 
history of its country, having been 
founded in 1849 by “the beneficent hand 
of General Urquiza in the midst of battle 
alarms.” There was a brilliant director 
of social vision for nine years from 1854 
to 1863, Alberto Larroque, who set his 
indelible mark on the school. There was 
a high spirit of student ethics. The 
director and professors and students lived 
together. Nothing disgraced a student so 
much as to have his superiors or fellow 
students disapprove of him and thus place 
him outside the limits of the community. 

Military exercise and work on the farm 
fortified their bodies and disciplined their 
wills, and vocal and instrumental music added 
to religious instruction, with the exemplary 
life of the great director [Larroque], refined 
and enobled their spirits; so that they left the 
college not “militarists,” but personalities 
essentially civic as well as loyal and enthusi- 
astic servants of our armed forces. Neither 
were they Papists, nor clerics, nor intolerants, 
but liberals, and later were the constructors of 
the Constitution and of the great fundamental 
laws of liberty (page 79). 


In 1876, in order to “economize 
because of the hunger and thirst of the 
Republic,” the Department of Justice, 
Culture, and Public Instruction pro- 
claimed that the support of students on 
scholarships would have to be given up. 
This decree worked particular hardship 
because students came mostly from out- 
side provinces on scholarships and had 
no money to live in private families or in 
pensions. For their protection, a group of 
graduates called a meeting on May 1, 
1877, told “all the world” the story, and 
founded the Popular Society of Educa- 
tion, “La Fraternidad,” which has sup- 
ported the scholarships for seventy-three 
years and in addition has become a 
keystone of democratic and educational 
traditions in Entre Rios. 
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The founding of E] Colegio del Uruguay 
which remains at the present time a 
secondary school for boys, feeding into 
La Universidad de Paranda, was prompted 
by the same urge for an intelligent cit- 
izenry which led to the establishment of 
Western Reserve College or Grand River 
Institute in our own Ohio. There is an 
essential difference however in the man- 
ner of establishment, for the secondary 
schools and colleges of our country were 
formed by religious groups, while El 
Colegio del Uruguay was a_ national 
institution founded by the government. 
But the purpose was_ identical—the 
desire to educate a socially minded group 
of intelligent young men who would 
become leaders in a new country. 

EsTHER ALLEN GAw 
Emeritus, Ohio State University 


Personality in Reading Difficulties 
MorivaTion AND VisuaL Facrors, dy 

Irving E. Bender, Henry A. Imus, John 

W. M. Rothney, Camilla Kemple, and 

Mary R. England. WHanover, New 

Hampshire: Dartmouth College Pub- 

lications, 1942. xix+379 pp. $4.00. 

This book, reporting the continued ex- 
amination and study of data from an ear- 
lier survey, presents an intensive study of 
124 subjects chosen “for various visual or 
educational reasons” (elaborated on in 
Chapter Iv). 

The first four chapters of the book 
present a detailed description of the 
approach to the investigation of the 
individual cases. The major emphasis of 
the study, however, is on the presentation 
of “psycho-portraits” of twenty individ- 
uals. A summary chapter presents the 
findings and conclusions of the study. The 
appendices include largely a presentation 
of the data from the visual examinations. 

The persistence with which a relation- 
ship between visual factors and reading 
skills has been, and continues to be, sought 
in the face of findings which are almost 
consistently indeterminate or obscure is 
indication of the strength of the belief 
on the part of those concerned that some 
relationship between these two factors 
does exist. In fact, it is probable that 
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Motivation and Visual Factors was moti- 
vated by the unwillingness of the authors 
to accept the seemingly negative results 
of an earlier study (4n Evaluation of 
Visual Factors in Reading, Dartmouth 
Press, 1938). The authors therefore 
varied their research technique from the 
statistical comparison of grouped data 
used earlier to an intensive study of indi- 
viduals, the results of which they report 
in the present study. Perhaps the re- 
search technique used, more than the 
results, which are not new to psychology, 
will be the greatest contribution. 


A correlation of two variables, for example, 
academic grades and visual correction, does 
not come to grips with the causal agent, the 
individual, but deals instead with abstractions 
drawn from many different individuals. More 
promising results could be expected by 
approaching the problem on the hypothesis 
that the individual has to be considered as a 
whole; and, in the development of future 
research on this level, more adequate tools 
and more intelligible results may be hoped 
for from this line of approach (page 322). 


It is well that the authors are cognizant 
that they were studying a select popula- 
tion; that visual defects are less likely to 
appear in a student population as favored 
from the standpoint of intellectual and 
socioeconomic considerations as this one 
is. The findings of this study should not 
be interpreted to indicate that a check on 
vision is, therefore, unimportant as a 
factor to be investigated, rather that they 
should at least be investigated and ruled 
out as an active factor in the adjust- 
ment of the individual to be admitted to 
the clinical reading situation. 

The following conclusions of the study, 
if they can be generalized, probably have 
far-reaching implications for the work of 
the counselor and clinician: 

. visual conditions cannot be considered 
apart from their psychological importance. 
. . . Eye defects are not specific and sep- 
arate ... are not isolated in their causal 
significance but are organized into the warp 
and woof of the motivational pattern of the 
individual (page 322). 


the particular motivational pattern of the 
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individual is the principal factor that deter- 
mines the nature of the individual’s adjust- 
ment to his visual defects or their correction. 
Each student responds to his visual difficulty 
in a way consistent with his prevailing mode 
of adjustment. The visual condition cannot 
be considered apart from the motivational 
structure (pages 323-24). 

Not a great deal is known of the exact 
nature  g the motivational pattern and 
its development. What is known would 
lead us to believe that it is a part of that 
complex nature called personality, that 
its development starts in the earliest 
months of childhood, and that it is fairly 
well-patterned by college age; no one part 
of it can be isolated and investigated 
without reference to the whole. This 
study reinforces these hypotheses and 
again puts a premium on the total educa- 
tion of the individual throughout life, 
whether it be formal or informal. 

Critical comments on this book are 
perhaps not the most essential part of the 
review. Two may be in order. 

The impression is sometimes left with 
the reader that the authors, having 
started with an objective of investigating 
visual factors, felt compelled to continue 
that approach though they themselves 
had become convinced that it was only a 
minor part of the whole. There are indi- 
cations that the authors themselves were 
not unaware of this shift of emphasis 
(pages xii, 318-19). Certainly the reader 
is led to expect, even by the title of the 
book, that the purpose of the study was 
to determine how the motivation of the 
individual is affected by the visual 
factors, where, instead, the weight of 
evidence is on how the motivational pat- 
tern of the individual affects his reaction 
to visual factors. This need not be 
interpreted as lessening the importance 
of the results in any way. However, it 
may lead some readers, especially those 
from the ophthalmological fields, to 
expect results from the study specific to 
their work which they may be unable to 
obtain from it. 

Perhaps an appropriate comment may 
also be made on technique. Great care 
must be taken that interpretation of data 
of the nature presented in this study be as 
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objective as possible that the dangers 
apparent in studies from an earlier psy- 
jo ical era do not again appear. 
Careful support from, and documentation 
of, the more objective and standardized 
data will aid in safeguarding interpreta- 
tions from too great subjectivity. 
Frances Orainp Triccs 
Social Security Board 
Atlanta, Georgia 


A Great Scientist 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CarvER, by Rack- 
ham Holt. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1943. 
Vii+342 pp. $3.50. 

George Washington Carver, born of 
slave parents toward the end of the 
Civil War, in spite of financial handicaps, 
race prejudice, and physical ailments, 
secured a good training in agricultural 
science at lowa State College, where he 
was awarded the M.S. degree in botany 
in 1896. The remaining forty-six years 
of his life were devoted to the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the southern states. 

Mr. Carver might have won dis- 
tinction in other fields. For a time he 
studied art at Simpson College, one of his 
paintings winning honorable mention at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 
Although his voice, as a Freshman at 
Iowa, was “the most ridiculous ever 
heard,” he improved that defect so that 
he was later offered a scholarship in 
singing at Boston Conservatory of Music. 
Will Rogers said of him: “He is the only 
person I ever knew who can sing tenor 
while talking.” In the college unit of the 
Iowa National Guard he held the rank 
of captain, the highest student post. 

At Iowa, as a student and later as 
assistant in botany, he developed great 
skill in plant hybridization and pathology. 
In 1896, Tuskegee Institute, founded in 
1881 by Booker T. Washington, was 
ready to add an agricultural department. 
Mr. Carver was ready for the job and 
accepted the call to a field facet to his 
liking. He saw a vision of a better day 
in southern agriculture and said: “This 
line of education is the key to unlock 
the golden door of freedom to our 
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people.” His program was ambitious 
and intensive. Student interest, slight 
at first, grew rapidly with instruction in 
farm management, horticulture, dairying, 
truck gardening, and stock raising. In 
his second year at Tuskegee, a branch 
agricultural experiment station was estab- 
lished with state aid and with him 
as director. His program of research 
included: education in soil conservation, 
diversification of crops, discovery of new 
uses for crops, and utilization of native 
crops. He began to experiment with 
soil-building crops such as crimson clover, 
food-yielding crops such as sweet potato, 
and cash crops to supplement cotton, 
such as the peanut. To spread the 
information for a better agriculture, he 
founded a farmers’ institute at Tuskegee, 
held monthly, with an average attendance 
of about seventy-five. A farmers’ fair 
and a farmers’ annual conference were 
started in 1898, eight or nine thousand 
coming to the latter each year. Agricul- 
tural extension was begun by week-end 
meetings to which he could walk, where 
he told farmers “a good garden is the 
best family physician.” He showed them 
how to make chicken coops, how to mix 
housepaint from native clays, and many 
other practical things. 

Thomas M. Campbell, Mr. Carver’s 
assistant, was appointed agricultural col- 
laborator for Macon County, Alabama, 
in 1906. Mr. Carver outfitted the Morris 
K. Jessup Agricultural Wagon, a farmer’s 
college on wheels, filled with demonstra- 
tion materials. This was the beginning 
of the Federal Government service in the 
South for Negroes. By 1920, Mr. Camp- 
bell was directing the service in seven 
southern states. 

Newspaper writers usually speak of Mr. 
Carver as an agricultural chemist. He 
did make important contributions in the 
field of chemistry. For example, he 
isolated or prepared 109 products from 
the sweet potato and over three hundred 
from the peanut. But it seems to the 
reviewer that Mr. Carver’s claim to 
greatness is more along other lines than in 
chemistry. As a mycologist, he collected 
over twenty thousand specimens, and 
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was regarded by his contemporaries in 
that science as an authority. He wrote 
several textbooks on botany and nature 
study. In 1916, he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London. A 
visiting Englishman, Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, said of Mr. Carver: “He is, as 
regards complexion and features, an 
absolute Negrc; but in the cut of his 
clothes, the accent of his speech, the 
soundness of his science, he might be 
professor of botany, not at Tuskegee, but 
at Oxford or Cambridge.” His biog- 
rapher must have understood him well 
to give such a complete and _inter- 
esting account of his character and 
accomplishments. 
Joun F, Lyman 
Ohio State University 


Important for the Philosophy of 
Education 


EMERGENT MIND AND EDUCATION: A 
Strupy or GeorceE H. Meap’s Pro- 
SOCIAL BEHAVIORISM FROM AN Epuca- 
TIONAL Point oF View, dy Alfred 
Stafford Clayton. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943. 
xili+179pp. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 867). $2.35. 


George Herbert Mead taught at the 
University of Chicago from 1894 to his 
death in 1931, and contributed important 
articles to various journals, but gained 
much wider audience and following by 
four posthumous books appearing in 
1932, 1934, 1936, and 1938. Mr. Clayton 
gives an account of Mead’s philosophy 
and psychology and of its implications 
and suggestions for theories of education 
in six chapters headed: Methodology; 
The Background of Existing Belief in 
Psychology and Sociology; The Genesis of 
Mind in Communication; Meanings, Ob- 
jects and Universals; The Individual and 
Society; Democracy, Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility. Clayton is very appreciative 
of Mead’s work though modestly critical 
when he thinks Mead is inconsistent or 
inadequate. His account should be of 
definite service in informing students of 
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the philosophy of education concerning 
Mead’s theories about the fundamental 
characteristics of the scientific method, 
the real nature of mind and intelligence, 
the development of selves, their creative 
powers in the universe, the useful mean- 
ings of freedom and responsibility, and 
the indispensability and pre-eminence of 
social forces. 

Mr. Clayton draws many conclusions 
about educational theory and practice 
that seem to follow the acceptance of 
Mead’s theories. I quote a few: 


Attitudes are communicable and education 
is responsible for their development as well as 
for the teaching of the so-called intellectual 
tools (page 89). 

The Whole Child ... is a phrase which 
applies to the child’s act and not to a view of 


human nature that piles one box of abilities 
upon another like goods in storage (page 93). 


When education, in its reaction against the 
academic and the formal, assumes that any 
kind of pupil activity is the sign of desirable 
intellectual growth, it seems a strange perver- 
sion of the pragmatic orientation (page 108). 


Education’s task in cultivating intelligence is 
that of developing meanings in the light of 
which conduct can be controlled by the 
anticipation of consequences. Discipline is 
the ability to accept the consequences of one’s 
act. Freedom is the opportunity to develop 
the consequences of the act. Both are essen- 
tial to the growth of reflective behavior 
(page 120). 

The educator’s task is so to encourage the 
scientific habit of inquiry that we will rely 
upon it in fields now dominated by prescien- 
tific ways of thinking (page 165). 


Whether educators need to accept 
Mead’s doctrines in order to accept these 
conclusions is not certain. Mr. Clayton 
does not assert that. Nor does he assert 
that all competent students of Mead 
would draw all the conclusions that he 
draws and no others. The case of the 
scientific method is instructive. Mead 
thought he had discovered its essential 
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nature—what is true of it always and 
everywhere—and perhaps he did. But 
his formula for it is so barren that he 
himself sometimes shifts to the commoner 
view of the scientific method as a high 
valuation of objectivity, prediction, and 
consequent control. His formula does 
not enable me to distinguish the thinking 
of scientists from that of paranoiacs. I 
am not sure whether the truth of his 
formula would be an argument for or 
against the encouragement of the scientific 
method. 

The last paragraph should not be 
misunderstood. Mead’s ideas are im- 
portant for the philosophy of education, 
and Mr. Clayton has presented them 
fairly and sympathetically. 

Epwarp L. THORNDIKE 
Emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Opinions of a French Philosopher 


EpucaTION AT THE CrossRoapDs, dy 
Jacques Maritain. New Haven, Con- 
necticut: Yale University Press, 1943. 
X+120 pp. $2.00. 

According to the publisher’s advertise- 
ment, “Jacques Maritain, one of the 
most eminent Catholic philosophers of 
our time, explores in this book the 
American system of education.” He 
“dissents from the view that has been 
widely held in various disguised forms 
that education is in some way like animal 
training.” The system of education to 
which this disguised animal-training 
conception of education has given rise, 
“has been more concerned with tech- 
niques than with goals, with ‘aptitudes’ 
rather than with the whole human 
being,” and the present study is to show 
what is wrong with this entire approach. 
“A liberal and wise observer of these 
matters,” the advertisement concludes, 
““M. Maritain is at the same time a 
vigorous prophet of an education for a 
higher level of democracy than we 
have had.” 

From the book itself you get an 
impression of what the phrases “liberal 
and wise observer” and “higher level 
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of democracy” mean. You learn that 
the argument on its destructive side is in 
the main leveled against pragmatic, 
instrumentalist, and progressive educa- 
tion. The informed reader will conclude, 
I think, that this critique is hardly what 
one would expect from ‘a liberal and 
wise observer.” He will at least suspect 
that pragmatic, instrumental, or progres- 
sive educational procedures are made to 
appear like mere animal training because 
M. Maritain has thus disguised them. 
In this sense, and in no other, can these 
procedures be called ‘“‘various disguised 
forms that education is in some way like 
animal training.” The author is dis- 
cerning enough, or cautious enough, to 
call John Dewey “‘a great thinker” who 
“is able to maintain an ideal image of 
all those things which are dear to the 
heart of free men.” Outside of Mr. 
Dewey’s “ideological system,” however, 
this philosophy has led and must lead to 
“a strong positivist or technocratic denial 
of the objective value of any spiritual 
need” (page 115). 

On the constructive side M. Maritain 
contends for a system of education which 
heads up in preparation for entrance 
upon the after-life. “‘The ultimate end 
of education,” we are told, “concerns the 
human person in his personal life and 
spiritual progress, not in his relationship 
to the social environment” (page 15). 
And explicitly! “The saints and the 
martyrs are the true educators of man- 
kind” (page 25). The elaborately detailed 
analysis of educational aims, norms, 
subject-matter, teacher and student dis- 
positions, and the like, all this is based 
on a psychology which has no scientific 
standing whatever. Below the area 
explored by the Freudians, “the uncon- 
scious of the irrational in man,” is 
“the fathomless abyss of personal free- 
dom,” here called “the preconscious of 
the spirit in man” (page 40). And the 
one unimpeachable authority and peren- 
nial source of evidence is Thomas Aquinas. 

Some people, it seems, are sure that 
what America needs in view of present 
and anticipated postwar conditions is a 
refurbished “classical education,” based 
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upon a revitalized Christian theology, 
Their assurance will not be decreased by 


reading this book. 
M. C. Orro 


University of Wisconsin 


Four Convergent Trends in 

General Education 

W. W. CHARTERS 
[Continued from page 314| 

The college trains the scientists 
that produce in every field. They 
can, therefore, easily turn their atten- 
tion to their own problems of how to 
train efficiently and do as good a job 
of educational research as they have 
done in training research workers in 
other areas. The field is wide open 
and progress has been made. One 
conclusion is obvious. The college 
that does nothing is certainly obso- 

lescent and probably decadent. 
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tirely to the latter. Any sharp dualism 
between present and postwar needs is 
fallacious. Many of the problems 
which colleges and universities will 
face in the postwar world are with us 
now to some degree, and during the 
next few months will increase steadily 
and rapidly in size and complexity. In 
other words, postwar planning and 
immediate efforts at improvement of 
our programs ought to be regarded as 
two aspects of a single continuous 
process. They are so closely related 
that each will be furthered by intel- 
ligent attention to the other. Hence 
we are particularly happy to present 
in a single issue articles which deal 
with both these aspects. RHE. 
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